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OYAL COMMISSION OF 
FINE ARTS. 
Whitehall, 24th March, 1843. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners hereby give Notice :— 
|. That the Cartoons or Drawings intended for com- 
petition, according to the notices published in April 
and July 1842, will be exhibited in Westminster Hall, 
whither they are to be sent between the hours of ten 
and five on any day, Sunday excepted, during the first 
week in Jane next, when agents will be in attendance 
to receive them ; but no drawing will be received after 
Wednesday the 7th June. 

2. Each Candidate is required to put a motto or mark 
on the back of his drawing, and to send, together with 
bis drawing, a sealed letter containing his name and 
address, and having on the outside of its cover a motto 
or mark similar to that on the back of the drawing, 
The letters belonging to the drawings to which no 
premium shall have been awarded will be returned 
unopened. 

3. The title of the subject of each drawing, together 
with the quotation, if any, to illustrate it, must be 
afixed either to the back or front of the drawing. 

4, Each drawing is to be sent upon, or accompanied 
by, astretching-frame; but no ornamental frames in 
addition to the stretching-frame will be admissible. 

5. The artists or their agents may attend to examine 
the works sent by them, and to re-stretch such draw- 
jogs as shall have been detached from their stretching- 
frames and rolled for the convenience of carriage. 

6. No drawing will be allowed to be retouched after 
having been received, except to repair an injury occa- 
sioned by accident, and then only by the artist himself. 

1. Every possible care will be taken of the works 
wut, but in case of injury or loss the Commissioners 


| Will not be responsible. 


§. All the drawings will be exhibited, and catalogues 


| will be published, 


9. The names of the judges appointed to award the 


| premiums will be made known. 


By Command of the Commissioners, 
C. L. EASTLAKE, Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY, TRAFALGAR- 

' at ARE. — NOTICE TO ARTISTS. — All 
Pte ; of Painting, oe, or Architecture, in- 
wed for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL 


| ACADEMY, must be sent inon MONDAY, the 3rd, or 





ree o’Clock in the evening of TUESDAY, the 4th 
ceived” after which time no work can possibly be re- 
arent, pot Cau any works be received which have 
Th et publicly exhibited. 
We Other Regulations necessary to 
be obtained at the Royal Academ d ae eee 
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RTISTS AND AMATEURS’ CONVER. 

SAZIONE. — The NEXT MEETING of. the 
SEASON will take place on WEDNESDAY, 5th 
APRIL, at No. 6, PALL MALL. 


CULPTURE.—Sir RICHARD WESTMA- 
COTT’S LECTURES at the ROYAL ACADEMY. 


—Full and accurate Reports of these Lectures appear 
in THE ATHEN ZUM, 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and 
SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN 
daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five in the Evening. 
Admission, Is. Catalogues, 1s. 
WILLIAM Barnarp, Keeper. 


OCIETY OF IRISH ARTISTS.—Notice 

to Exhibitors —The FIRST ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of the SOCIETY of IRISH ARTISTS will 
Open on WEDNESDAY, the 19th of Arriz, 1843. All 
works intended for exhibition must be sent to the 
Royal Irish Institution, College-street, Dublin, on 
or Wednesday, the 12th of April, which’ will 
Saghaleas doy te snctiving works, 


y ? 
M. ANGELO Hayes 
(Military Painter in Ordinary to the Lord-Lieutenant.) 
No. 34, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 








PUBLIC NOTICE, 
RT-UNION OF LONDON. — The Sub- 


scribers are respectfully requested to take notice 
that the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, to receive 
the Report of the Committee, and distribute the amount 
subscribed for the purchase of Works of Art, will be 
held at the THEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE (by 
the kind permission of W. C. Macready, .) on 
TUESDAY, Aparit 25, at Eleven for Twelve o’Clock 
recisely. His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAM- 
RIDGE, President, in the Chair.—Subscribers will 
be admitted on presentation of the receipt for the 
current year at the entrance in Brydges-street. 
Grorae Gopwin, F.R.S., panne Hon. 
Lewis Pocock, F.S.A. Secs. 
4, Trafalgar-square, 31st March, 1843. 
*,* The legality of the Art-Union of London has 
been fully established by the highest legal authorities. 


: “ESTABLISHED 1829. 
pas ART-UNIONS OF GERMANY: 


Under the Patronage of 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
AND THE NOBILITY. 
BERLIN, DUSSELDORF, and DRESDEN. 
The price of the Subscription Ticket, in either of the 
above Associations, will be 20s. each, which will entitle 
the holder to one copy of the Annual Presentation En- 
graving, which will be delivered IMMEDIATELY after 
the drawing, free of duty and carriage, and also the 
chance of obtaining a work of Art, value from #10 to 


300. 
“The Engravings, which from the first establishment 
of these Societies bave formed the Presentation Prints 
to each Subscriber, and which are executed in the very 
first style of Art, are exhibited daily at the German 
Repository, 153, Regent-street. 

A Prospectus, detailing the plans 
the German Art-Unions, and explanato 
tages ee pe to the ——— can 
forwarded free, upon application. : 2 

The Subscription List to the Art-Union of Berlin will 
shortly close. : 

Messrs. HertNno and Reminaron, Secretaries, 
153, Regent-street, 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


of management of 
of the advan- 
obtained, or 





PAINTING. —-Protesser HOWARD'S LEC. 
TURES at the ROYAL ACADEMY.—Full and 
accurate Reports of Professor Howarp’s Lectures on 
Painting appear in THE ATHENAUM. 


RCHITECT U RE. — Professor 
COCKERELL’S LECTURES at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—THE ATHENAUM: Parts for JANU- 
ARY and FEBRUARY (200 large quarto of three 
columns, price 1s. 4d. each), contain the whole of the 
SIX LECTURES, and may be had of all Booksellers. 
O PROVINCIAL ARTISTS.—The 
PROPRIETORS of the “ ILLUSTRATED LON- 
DON NEWS” will be giad to of 
Interesting Subjects; for each of which ot pay 
One Guinea if used.—OFFICE, No. 198, STRAND. 


BURNET’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Just published, in 4to., price £2 2s., in French boards, 
rod on Royal Paper, with Proof Impressions of the 
Plates, price #4 4s., half morocco, gilt tops, 

IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES, 
Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 
Illustrated by Explanatory Notes and Plates, by Jonn 

Buanet, F.R.S., Author of ** Hints on Painting.” 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 





Published in 4to. price #4 10s. in French boards; 
and on royal paper, 4to., with proof impressions of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, price #7 76., 

TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 

Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- 

netian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools; and 

Wood Cuts. By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The parts may be had te. 
1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edi- 
tion. Price # 


5s. 
2. On COMPOSITION, Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 
in boards. : 
3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition, Price 
18s. i s. 
ik Fourth Edition. Price £1 11s. 6d. 


4. — 
in boards. 
This work is particularly recommended to the Stu- 
dent in Art in the New Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—See the article “ Drawing.” 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


Just published, in royal 4to., price 41 5s. bound 
USTIC ARCHITECTUR 
Picruresave Decorations oF Runa BuiLp- 

ines in the Use of Rove Woop, Tuatcn, &c. 
Illustrated by Forty-two Drawings ; consisting of Plans, 
Elevations, Sections, and Perspective Views; the Doors, 
Windows, Spemaney 5 &c., drawn geometrically to 
a e scale; wit — ptions and estimated costs. 
By T. J. Ricautt, Architect. 

% We have repeatedly and strongly recommended this 
elegant and useful work, and can safely a by we 
think no gentleman who purchases it will be disap- 
pointed.””—Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


AY FIGURE.—To be SOLD, made by 


Hvor, of Paari Sixteen Guineas. May 
be seen at Mr. Best’s, Upboteterer, 60, Berners-street. 
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FRED* W™ BRANSTON, 
Engraber on Blood, 


6, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, 











R. F. W. BRANSTON claims the attention of PUBLISHERS of ILLUSTRATED WORKS, and mene euerially of AMATEURS, who, not being 
i i i ity, and moderate charges, he desires wo 


familiar with the Art, may require assistance in placing drawings on the wood 
become a usstel eunillery te oll pereons whe wey require his services. 


By zeal, attention, p 








IN PREPARATION. 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 
PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, 


AND 
ANCIENT CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


FROM DRAWINGS 


BY J. D. HARDING, W. MULLER, W. PYNE, &c. &e. 


Executed in Tinted Lithography and Litho. tint ; with Descriptive Letter-press, and numerous 
Engravings on Wood. 


EDITED BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


The size of this Work will be Royal Quarto: and the le of its producti : , 
ae hen eee e of the subject and the advanced state of the te neh aie 
Subjects - i say one will be issued on the first of ev citereate ancatl- will exe Flees 
Lithography—a Sethe recalieat abe-tint—the patent invention of Mr. Hullmandel, or in Tinted 
brilliant artistic effects, ed having = & et ey as combining accuracy of detail with 


The Drawings will be taken on the b lished artists it i 
onticeas toname Messrs. Harvie, Mitise Pree ke Wooden when desirable to chactdate the 
—— - S al accurate ee striking details, will be scattered through the letter-press, which will 

. pages,—sufficient, it is believed, to furnish all necessary information to the general 


*,* A full Prospectus and Specimens of the Work will be issued in the course of April. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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RAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS, 
&c.—C. F. BIELEFELD begs to call the atte 
tion of Artists, Printsellers, his numervor 
assortment of PICTURE-FRAM 
Art-Union and other Prints; 


as much so as if they 
the carver, and been produced 
. They have a clearness and sharpness that 


_ have seldom or never seen obtained in composition.”- 


Art-UNION. . 
MAS B. hes just published 0 ves Teri of be Paper 
rames, illustrated with Sketches vanou: 
Patterns, &c. which will be immediately forwarded \ 
order on the receipt of six Post-office stamps. 
Works—15, Wellington-street, North Strand. 








ALIGRAPHY.—NEW DECORATIVE 
ib 
ART.—JOHN CRAIK Teacher of Caligrapty® 


| the Academy of the Royal of 


to announce to the Nobility, Gestr. 


most tfully 
ond ic ia general continues to compos 
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great facility J.C. has 
d (from Twenty Years’ 
can , compose, and execute, in the 
48 hours, 30 yards of 
internal decorations of 
Libraries, Fire Screens, &c. 
these novel designs can 
Great Britain, free of ¢ 


a sovereign. 
Ladies’ Albums, 
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NOTES ON BRITISH COSTUME. 
PART THE FOURTH. 


BY FREDERICK W. FAIRHOLT. 


SESS=S 8 


YORK AND LANCASTER. 
The effigies of Henry IV. and his Queen, Joan 
| of Navarre, in the Chapel of St. Thomas-a- 
Becket, Canterbury Cathedral, are elegant in- 
| stances of a style of royal costume, uniting rich- 
| west, grandeur, and simplicity. The king’s dal- 
matic is ornamented by a simple border, and has 
| tthe sides an opening similar to a pocket-hole, 
| Mrrounded by a richly-wrought border ; a sort of 
| Uppet, or cape, envelopes the shoulders and 
reaches to the waist ; the sleeves of the dalmatic 
we wide, and display the tighter sleeve of the 
wider tunic, with its row of buttons and its rich 
border at the wrist. The royal mantle is full 
and flowing, with a plain narrow border, fastened 
across the breast by a richly-jewelled broad band, 
a + to lozenge-shaped clasps of elaborate 
manship,and from which descend cords and 
a But the most beautiful portion of the 
| lory of Regality” exhibited on this effigy is 
crown, surrounded by oak-leaves and fleur- 
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de-lis, and which could scarcely be more a 
priately conceived as the diadem of a nn aa 
claiming territory in France as well as Britain. 

To this splendid bauble Henry clung with cha- 
racteristic fondness, and, although so indirectly 
obtained, endeavoured to sooth his latest hours 
by ordering it to be placed upon the pillow of his 

deathbed Few ‘moia¥chs could cling fo the 
outward display of power with greater perti- 
nacity and more unfeigned delight than Henry ; 
under this influence he adopted for his motto or 
device the word “ Soverayne,” and introduced 
the collar of 88., the initials of that impress, to 
be worn by his nobles ; an ornament and a motto 
frequently repeated on his tomb. 

The Queen’s dress is simple—a long gown, 
open at the sides, and displaying the jewelled 
girdle beneath, and ornamented by a row of large 
buttons richly chased, with a flowing mantle se- 
eured by a cord, a collar of 8S. round the neck, 
and the hair incased ina caul of jewelled net- 
work, from which a veil descends, complete her 
costume, which, like that of the king, is rich and 
majestic. The crown is similar to that of her 
husband. 

The very singular gown, open at the sides, 
and displaying the dress beneath, and the girdle 
that confined the waist, as worn by Queen Joan, 
is first observable on monuments of the time of 
Edward III. ‘It is clearly seen on the effigy of 
that monarch’s daughter, Blanche de la Tour, in 
Westminster Abbey, and also upon one of the 
females on his tomb. The effigies of Beatrice 
Countess of Arundel, Lady de Thorpe, the Coun- 
tess of Westmoreland, and others in Stothard’s 
* Effigies,” display the fashion with great perspi- 
cuity. A fine example has been selected for engrav- 
ing here, from the Royal MS. 16,G5. It will be 





seen that the figure to the left in this cut is 
habited in one of these singular dresses ; while 
the female confronting her wears a simple tight- 
fitting gown or cote-hardie, with a girdle loosely 
encircling the waist, and joined in the centre by 
circular clasps, from whence hangs an orna- 
mental chain. This may be considered as the fair 
average costume of a person of the better class ; 
and the lady beside her displays that of the 
wealthy and noble: it is the same in form, but 
bas, in addition, the sideless gown, with its facing 
and border of fur; it appears to cover the front 
of the body similar to a stomacher, a row of 
jewels running down the centre, in colour green, 
blue, and red, alternately.* The ermine appears 
also to line this robe, and it may be seen dis- 
tinctly where it is lifted. This dress, in the 
original, is coloured of a deep ultramarine blue, 
while the tight-fitting gown beneath, similar to 
the one worn by the other female, is of ““ Baude- 
kyn,” or cloth of gold ;+ the girdle round the 

* It is someti confined to the hip on each side by 
a jeweled wreech, 06 in the effigy of Lady Beauchamp 
of Holt, in Worcester Cathedral, engraved by Mr. 
Hollis in his “ Monumental-Effigies.”” 

+ Cloth of Bandekyn was cloth of Baldach, or Baby- 
lon, whence it was originally brought. It was the richest 
kind of stuff, the wo being gold and the woof silk, 
with embroidery. 
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hips is seen at Sessatenen on Gh py 
dress, which is long and capacious at bottom, 
trailing on the ground and completely hiding the 
feet. This peculiar costume continued in fashion 
until the reign of Henry VI. 


The male costume of Henry IV.’s reign is here de- 
lineated from the illuminations in a little calendar 
of the year 1411, preserved in the Harleian col- 
lection, and numbered 2332. In the original 
MS. they represent a winter and summer month. 
The elder figure, seated in his chair, is an interest- 
ing example of the costume of that class of the 
community whose lives were in “ the sere and 
yellow leaf.” He wears a dark cap or hat, turned 
up behind only, so that it forms a projecting 
point or shade for the eyes in front: such hats 
were worn until the latter part of the period of 
which we are treating.* A close-fitting hood en- 
velopes his head and shoulders, having buttons 
down the front. A long gown, very similar to 
that worn during the reign of Edward I., already 
engraved in part 3, but tighter in the sleeve, 
completely envelopes the body; it is fastened 
by a row of buttons in front, and the sleeves are 
secured by a similar close row from the elbow. 
By looking at the younger figure we shall per- 
ceive that the great excess of cloth in sleeves and 
gowns, so glaringly visible in the previous reign, 
had a little abated. The gown or tunic > 
only to the knee, where it is cut into the form of 
leaves ; in the original delineation it is of a dark 
chocolate colour, and is secured round the waist 
by a close-fitting ornamental girdle. The wide 
sleeves are of a different colour, and are gene- 
rally light when the body of the dress is dark, or 
vice versa; the juncture at the shoulder being 
slightly ornamented. Tight hose, and boots 
reaching above the ankle, which are deprived of 
their enormous crackowes, or long-pointed toes, 
finish the dress, which is much less foppish than 
that worn during the reign of Richard I]. The hair 
is parted in front, and carls at the sides; and in 
some instances we find the gentlemen confining 
their locks across the forehead by a very feminine 
jewelled band. 

Sumptuary laws of a stringent kind, for the 
regulation of excess in apparel, were revived with 
considerable additions during this reign, by which 
the costume of the members of the community 
was sought to be regulated by the rank or riches 
of the wearer. No person of lower estate than 
a knight banneret was by these enactments 

itted to wear cloth of gold or ao to 
a in a gown that reached to the ground, or 
=: sapiens sleeves, or use upon his dress the 
furs of either ermine or marten ; while gold and 
silver ornaments were strictly forbidden to all 
who were not of two hundred pounds 
in goods and chattels, or twenty pounds per 
annum. Gowns and garments cut into the form 
of leaves and other figures at their edges, or or- 
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namented with letters or devices, were altogether 
condemned, and declared forfeit to the king, 
while the unlucky tailor who manufactured such 
finery was rendered liable to imprisonment dur- 
ing the royal pleasure ! 

The effect of these severe enactments very much 
resembled stage-thunder, which may startle us at 
first by its loudness, but its utter harmlessness 
soon composes the nerves. The perfect inatten- 
tion showed by all classes of the community to 
any of these laws, rendered them complete dead 
letters on the Statute-book, where they lay “ all 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” Occleve 
in his valedictory poem on the pride of serving- 
men and their wastefulness in clothing, declares 
his horror at seeing them walk in robes of scar- 
let twelve yards wide, with sleeves hanging to 
the ground, and bordered or lined with fur to 
the value of twenty pounds or more, declaring 
that they see no merit or virtue in any man but 
him whose array is outrageous. He adds:— 

“ Also there is another new jett, — 
A foul waste of cloth and excessive ; 
There goeth no less in a man’s ti 
Than a yard of broad cloth by my life.” 
He then asks how such menials are to assist their 
masters, if they should be suddenly assailed, 
when their 
“arms two have right enough to do, 
And somewhat more, their sleeves up to hold ?” 
He declares they have thus rendered themselves 
as unserviceable to their lords as women, and 
satirically declares what he considers to be their 
only utility in the words— 
** Now have these lords little need of brooms 
To sweep away the filth out of the street, 
Since side * sleeves of pennyless grooms 
Will it up lick, be it dry or wet.’ 

These literary gentlemen of the middle ages at 
least practised what they preached, as far as we 
can judge from their “ lively effigies” still re- 
maining to us. John Gower—“ the moral”— 
who died in the year 1402, lies buried in St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark ; he is habited in a plain 
gown, tightly enclosing the neck, and hav- 
ing sleeves fitting easily but not widely; this 
gown hangs to the feet, which it completely 
covers, being secured down the front, from the 
neck to the bottom, by a single row of large but- 
tons. He wears no girdle, and no other article 
of his dress but this simple gown is visible. His 
only ornaments are the collar of SS. and a 
fillet confining his hair, upon which is inscribed, 
“ Jhu. mercie,” the clasped hands and simpli- 
city of figure and face admirably portraying, in 
obvious truthfulness, a man who did much good 
in his own day, and who looked upon God’s gift 
of poesy, intrusted to him, as a high and holy 
thing not lightly to be used, but for his glory 
and the good of man.t Geoffry Chaucer, who 

* Side-sleeves are wide sleeves. The word is still 
used with that signification in Northumberland among 
the commonality, the tailor being admonished, when a 
Capacious garment is wanted, “ to myke it syde 


enough.”’ | have this on the authority ofa resident in 
that part of England. 

An ignorance of this meaning of the word has rather 
muzzled some commentators on our old ry. In 

liis’s** Specimens of the Early English Poets,” is printed 
a curious poem on the power of money, personified 
under the form of “Sir Penny,” and, among many 
other instances, his success with the ladies is declared :— 

* Long with him they will not chide, 

For he may ger them (rail side 
In good scarlet and green.” 
The editors inquire in a note whether the phrase in 
italics means that they may “ wear trailing gowns.” 
It plainly means that a superabundance of finest cloth 
may be procured through the intervention of this puis- 
sant knight. 

t I remember—and it is always a painfal remem- 
brance—Gower's tomb, in its original station, im the 
nave Of St. Saviour’s, on the north side. It might be 
truly called “ magnificent in decay ;” the entire tomb 
and its ornaments was elaborately painted and gilt, 
while elegantly-designed figures of Charity, Mercy. 
and Pity were painted in fresco behind, encirc 
by scrolls, upon which the inscriptions were painted 
that now appear upon that part of it where these 
figuresonce were; for the tomb has been moved within 
the last few years, and every trace of painting and 
Filding obliterated by a ghastly coat of white colour, 
bat has for ever destroyed this interesting and beau- 
tiful relic of antiquity, “ by guardian hands depraved,” 
in the progress of ignorant improvement“ a fico for 
the phrase !"’ 
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alludes to him with that affectionate respect which 
true genius can always afford even a humble 
fellow-labourer in the same field, is depicted by 
Occleve from his own memory of this master- 
spirit of the age. His dress is similar to that of 
Gower, except that his gown is scantier (showing 
his short boots), and his sleeves wider ; he also 
wears a hood. This portrait has been frequently 
engraved, but the best one in existence is that 
in Sloane MS. 5141, and which has been beau- 
tifully engraved and coloured after the original, 
in Shaw’s “ Dresses and Decorations.” Oc- 
cleve is also very soberly habited, as befits a 
scholar and a gentleman. 

Strutt has copied, in his “ Regal Antiquities,” 
pl. 39, a very curious illumination from the 
Digby MS., No. 233, in the Bodleian Library, at 
Oxford. It represents Henry seated on his 
throne, and receiving a copy of Occleve’s “ Re- 
gimine Princeps” from its author; he is sur- 
rounded by his courtiers, one of whom is par- 
ticularly remarkable for the dress he wears, 
which is party-coloured, diagonally across the 
body, the upper half dark, with its sleeve; the 
lower part light, with the opposite sleeve ; and 
he also wears a hat looking two centuries more 
modern than the era of the fourth Henry. 

Of his son and successor the monumental 
eftigy still remains in the Abbey ; but, unluckily, 
the head was formed of silver, and was, there- 
fore, too tempting a bait for the ecclesiastical 
spoliators of the 17th century, who ruthlessly 
consigned it to the melting-pot. The robes worn 
by this figure are similar to the ordinary regal 
costume of British sovereigns at this period, but 
are void of all ornament or embroidery. Above 
the tomb are suspended (after the usual fashion 
of interments during the age of which we are 
speaking) the helmet and shield of the king, 
with the saddle upon which he may have sat 
during some of his glorious victories ; the helmet 
is a tilting-helmet, such as was usually worn 
over the bascinet, in times of peace, during a 
tournament or joust ; and therefore we must not, 
in this instance, imagine we gaze upon 

” ———_—— the very casque 
That did affright the air at Agincourt.” 

We are not however without a likeness, small 
and minute though it be; for among the MS. in 
Bennet College Library, Cambridge, there is 
one volume which was presented to Henry by 
John de Galopes, Dean of the Collegiate Church 
of St. Louis, in Normandy, and which has an 
illumination representing the presentation of the 
volume to the sovereign on the throne, attended 
by his courtiers. It is a curious and valuable 
picture, and has been engraved by Strutt in his 
“ Regal Antiquities,” pl. 40.* The king’s dress is 
chiefly remarkable for the singular girdle he 
wears, which has suspended from it, at regular 
intervals, by ornamental chains, a series of cir- 
cular pendants ; a fashion which appears to have 
been indulged by the gentlemen of the day, and 
to have continued until the reign of Henry 
VII, for we meet with similar rows of hang- 
ing ornaments surrounding the waist in illumina- 
tions during the whole of this period. 

A curious example of these odd decorations oc- 
curs in the engraving here copied [nextcol.] from 
Royal MS. 15, D 3, The gentleman wears a bald- 
rick slung across his person from his right shoulder, 
and reaching to his left knee, which is decorated 
in its entire length with a series of small bells, 
hanging by loops, so that the gallant gentleman 
must, upon the slightest motion, have rivalled 
a team of waggon-horses, to whose bells those 
upon his baldrick bear an exact resemblance. 
It will be seen that his dress, with this excep- 

* There is a portrait in the British Museum, be- 
pe pa by Dr. Andrew Giffard, said to be of Henry V. 
It of course is not so old as the era of that prince, but 
it bears marks, in the cut of the hair and other minor 
peculiarities, sufficient to warrant a supposition that 
it was copied from some authentic original, of a more 


yee character, perhaps, and which this might 
intended to perpetuate. It is worth consideration, 








but perhaps may not thoroughly be relied on, although 
it has been frequently engraved. - - 





tion, varies in no essential particular from the 
dresses of the previous reigns of Richard 
Il. and Henry 1V; while that of the lady 
is similar in the head-dress, which had be. 
come decidedly square in its shape; the tight. 
fitting long-waisted gowns were pretty generally 
discarded, and the waist became gradually 
shorter, while the sleeves were again extran- 
gantly wide and long. 

The head-dresses of the ladies during this , 
period were the most remarkable and striking 
novelty in fashion adopted, and which continued 
varying in absurdity and monstrosity until the 
death of Richard III. It is impossible to 
conceive anything more preposterous and inen- 
venient than some contemporary representations 
of this fashionable head-gear. The annexed e- 
graving will however convey an idea of thee 
things much better than pages of description, 
selected as they are from effigies of “ladys 
fayre,” who gloried in displaying such is- 
ventions surmounting their fascinating counte- | 
nauces when they walked the earth. Fig|.is 
from the tomb of Lord Bardolf (circa 1408), and 
his Lady Joan,* whose head~dress very clearly | 














i al 
shows the horned additions to the golden 
at the sides of the head, which had remained ® 
long in fashion, and which is — — 
by these ugly elevations, from W be | 
small veil behind the head. Pe oar 
less ugly and ynassuming, and is ea 
therine, Countess of Suffolk, oe ne 
chael de la Pole, who died during oad 
at Harfleur, while serving in Heary* 


i 
* Described in Stothard’s “ Moni which bart 
the su ies of See Be Grushill, wey esr | 
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to Lord Bardolf by Mr. Kempe. 
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_—OOOo = : 
is lady’s dress is altogether simple and 
va TH No. 3 is, on the contrary, as ex- 
example of the fashion carried to 
pan er ne 2 to us, and is exhibited on 
a effigy of Beatrice, Countess of Arundel, in the 
shurch at Arundel, who died 1439. Her head- 
gress is altogether in the extreme ; the side orna- 
ments of the face are preposterously large and 
Jy, while the veil that covers them is stretched 
oat to its fall extent, and supported probably by 
wires. The coronet above, of equally enormous 
proportion, descends from the forehead down the 
beck of the head, and completes a head-dress 
that in size endeavouring to be sublime, has cer- 
tainly taken the one step farther, and reached the 
ridiculous. 











The engraving here given, from a brass in the 
| church of Kingston-on-Thames, will afford a 
| good example of the costume of the middle 


class and gentry of this period. It has been 
engraved from a sketch I made about twelve 
months since, when it was uncovered, after very 
many years’ concealment, and it has not been 
before engraved that Iam aware of. The gentle- 
man and lady are in dresses plain, but elegant 
in some of their details, which have been en- 
graved on a larger scale between the figures, 
fig. 1 being one side of the caul of the lady’s 
head-dress ; fig. 2, the brooch confining her 
mantle; and fig. 3, the end of the gentleman’s 
girdle, with its beautiful pendent ornament at- 
tached by a chain. 

During the troublesome period that suc- 
ceeded the death of Henry V., until peace was 
tain established by that of Richard III., it 
would appear as if the minds of the English no- 
bility and gentry sought relief in the invention of 
all that was absurd in apparel, as a counter-ex- 
tilement to that feverish spirit engendered by 
civil war. All that was monstrous in the past 
"as resuscitated, and its ugliness added to by the 
‘nvention of the day, until ladies and gentlemen 
*ppear to be mere caricatures of humanity. To 
detail or depict one-half of their doings, would be 
impossible in thrice the space I have to devote to 
the subject. It has been done, however, by a 
‘outemporary hand; and any person who can 

in 4 sight of a very curious volume in the 
Harleian Collection, marked 2278, may see 
ro to convince him of the lengths to which 

Yotaries of fashion now carried their whims. 
volume is a small quarto, full of splendidly- 
a and richly-gilt illuminations, and is the 

oo given to Henry VI., when he passed 

Aristas at Saint Edmundsbury, by William 
~urties, who was then abbot of the monastery 
et The volume is a life of St. Edmund, by 

“ “mous John Lydgate, written in tedious 

Ymes, for his Majesty’s especial gratification. 








Specimens have been selected from the cost 
exhibited in this volume, for the use of those poe 
sons who may never see the original, and which 
give a fair idea of that generally depicted. 





“ Hommage aux dames,” let us consider the 
ladies first, who seem to have had a fixed deter- 
mination to render themselves the most conspi- 
cuous of the sexes, by the variety, size, and capa- 
cious form of their head-dresses. ‘The group here 
engraved is exactly copied from the volume de- 
scribed, without the slightest attempt to correct 
it in any particular, and well exhibits the fanci- 
ful variety indulged in by the fair wearers. The 
most unpretending head-dress is that worn by 
the foremost of the group. The heart-shaped 
one of the lady to her left is of very common 
occurrence ; which is also the case with the 
turban worn by the farthest figure of the group. 
The other lady, whose forehead is surmounted 
by a pointed coiffure, is by no means so ungrace- 
ful as many of her contemporaries. The dresses, 
it will be observed, are worn long and full, with 
sleeves wide, and tight at the wrist, or in the 
opposite extreme ; of both which fashions we see 
examples here. The ladies’ gowns are trimmed 
with fur at the wrist, round the neck, and some- 
times round the seam at the shoulders. Their 
waists are exceedingly short, giving a very long 
and ungainly appearance to the lower part of the 
figure, at the expense of a compressed look to the 
upper portion. 

PThe an of the ladies can, however, be 
but slightly understood by a single engraving ; 
they exist in so many varieties, and appear to 
have been constantly on the change, while vari- 
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ous patterns were adopted by various gentle- 
women ; and a group of them collected together 
on any great public occasion, must have presented 
avery singular assemblage of forms. A few more 
are accordingly given of the most ordinary kind, 
all selected from the same manuscript. Fig. 1 
is a horned re, which may be said to be 
“ strangely fearfully made,” and of a pat- 
tern that excited the ire of the sober-minded 
satirists of the day to anirrepressible pitch. The 
ladies were declared to about with them 
the outward and visible sign of the father of all 
evil, proudly, triumphantly, and without shame! 
Lydgate, the monk of Bury, the most celebrated 
poet of the day, set his never-wearied pen to the 
task of condemnation, and produced a ballad 
againt them—“ A Ditty of Women’s Horns”—the 
gist of the argument, and burthen of every verse 
being an announcement that 
“ Beauty will show, though horns were away.” 

He declares that— 


“* Clerkes record, by great authority 

Horns were given to beasts for defence ; 

A thing contrary to feminity, 
To be made sturdy of resistance. 

But arch wives, eager in their violence, 
Fierce as tigers for to make affray, 

be despite, and act against conscience. 

not to pride, then horns cast away.” 


He then excuses himself to the ladies for what 
he considers a justifiable condemnation, quoting 
the example of Scripture characters, his last verse 
alluding to the 

* Mother of Jesu, mirrour of chastity 

In word or thought that never did offence, 
True exemplar of virginity, 
Head spring and well of perfect continence ; 
There was never clerk, by rhetoric nor science, 
her virtues rehearse until this day ; 
Noble princesses of meek benevolence, 
Take example of her—your horns cast away.” 

Nothing, however, that could be said, sung, or 
written, appears to have had the effect of prevent- 
ing these fashions from becoming universal. 

The turban of fig. 2 is pretty frequently seen 
of true oriental form, and certainly much less 
extravagant in its proportions. A simple roll 


of cloth sometimes encircles the head, the hair 
being brought through its centre, and allowed to 
stream down the back, as in fig. 3. A front 
view of a forked head-dress, with its small hang- 
ing veil, is seen in fig. 4 ; and fig. 5 exhibits an- 
other variety of the same fashion, less acutely 
pointed, and modified in the centre. 





The dress of the gentlemen may be compre- 
hended by an examination of the above figures, 
selected with a view to display the most ordinary 
and least whimsical and extravagant costume 
then worn. That of the gentleman with the dog 
varies but little from the fashion that had com- 
menced so long previous, except in the cap, which 
is composed of a thick roll of stuff encircling the 
head like a turban, and styled a roundlet, having 
to its inner edge a quantity of cloth attached, 
which covers one side, while a broad band of the 
same material, secured to the other, hangs down 


| to the ground, unless tucked in the girdle or 
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wound round the neck with the end pendent 
behind. The cap is frequently scen suspended 
by this band at the back of the wearer, and thus 
preventing it from falling, which would appear to 
be the legitimate use and intention of the inven- 
tion. The figure opposite has a similar cap with 
its band or “ tippet ;” his sleeves are remarkably 
wide, and cut into crnamental escallops ; the girdle 
confining the waist being remarkably low, in 
contradistinction to that adopted by the ladies, 
and which sometimes is seen encircling the hips, 
giving the body an exceedingly swollen and un- 
gainly appearance. The central figure behind 
exhibits the fashion, now universal, of closely 
shaving the face and cropping the hair above the 
ears, giving an amount of meanness and harsh- 
ness of feature, to the effigies and delineations of 
the period, very unpleasant to view. This gentle- 
man wears the sleeves “‘ shaped like a bagpipe,” 
which come in for their fair share of monkish 
censure, as receptacles for theft, when worn by 
servants and fashionables of questionable cha- 
racter, who haunted public places in the pursuit 
of what Falstaff calls their “ vocation.” 

There is no monumental effigy of the unfortu- 
nate Henry V1., who, loving retirement and re- 
ligious seclusion, was denied their enjoyment 
living, and knew no rest in the grave. The body 
was conveyed from the Tower to St. Paul’s, and 
then buried at Chertsey, whence it was again 
removed to Windsor, to allay the uneasiness of 
Richard I11., who was annoyed by the popular 
belief of miracles effected at his tomb. When 
Henry VII. wished to remove it to Westminster, 
it appears that it could not be found. 

Of the representations of this monarch, his 
queen and court, the best is that to be found in 
the Royal MS. 15, E 6, which depicts John 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, presenting a volume 
of romances to the king and queen. It has 
been engraved by Strutt, in his “ Regal Anti- 
quities,” and by Shaw, in his “ Dresses and De- 
corations ;"’ the tapestry supposed to represent 
these illustrious personages in St. Mary’s Hall, at 
Coventry, also engraved in this work, is of a later 
date, probably of the time of Henry VII. In the 
volume we have used for our examples of costume 
there is also a representation of Henry. The 
painting formerly at Strawberry Hill, and sup- 

to represent the marriage of Henry with 
Margaret of Anjou, is certainly of a later date, if 
it does represent the marriage of Henry at all, 
which is not positively ascertained. 


[We are reluctantly compelled to break this 
DIVISION of the subject, and postpone its con- 
tinuation until next month. A variety of matters 
are pressing upon our attention, and demand 
space. At the same time, we must admit that we 
are scarcely rendering justice to Mr. Fairholt, 
whose train of argument and illustration is thus 
prejudicially interrupted. } 


—-_ 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 

ITALY.—Rome.—Mr. Wilson.—The English 
architect, Wilson, came here making researches 
into the old manner of painting in fresco, with a 
view to its being applied to adorning the new build- 
ings for the English Parliament. 

Mr. E. Hauser’s Cartoons for the new Basilica 
near Birmingham.—Edward Hauser, the painter, 
of Basle, has designed the cartoons intended to be 
painted in oil in the new Basilica erected by the 
celebrated architect Pugin, by desire of Lord 
Shrewsbury, near Birmingham. The principal de- 
sign is a Last Judgment. 

At the feet of the Saviour appear the seven 
angels, four of them blow trumpets, while the other 
three unfold rolls, on which words from Scripture 
are written. One of the blessed receives from an 
— a crown of life, while another brandishes the 

ofcondemnation. The newly-risen form beau- 
pet pee among these are the wise virgins, and 
my yet in the grave is holding the emblem of 
salvation. The designs are greatly admired; the 
artist has shown much talent in adapting them to 
the forms of the walls. 
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The Fesch Galiery.—Part of Cardinal Fesch’s 
gallery will be sold publicly in April, the remaining 
pictures will also be sold by auction next season. 

Camuccini.—The well-known and admired artist 
Baron Vincenzo Camuccini having, on account of 
declining health, resigned his chair and appoint- 
ment as general inspector of the public paintings 
at Rome, the Pope has appointed in bis room, to 
the first chair in the enbheny of St. Lucca, the 
Cavalier Filippo Agricola. 


Botocna.—Statue of Rossini.—The city has 
decided that the monument to Rossini shall be 
placed in the Liceo Filarmonico. It is to consist 
in a statue representing the genius of music crown- 
ing the bust of the celebrated composer. On the 
pedestal is the date of Rossini’s admission, as stu- 
dent of music, in the Liceo Filarmonico of Bologna, 
and that of his appointment, by the city, to be the 

rpetual director of that famed establishment. 

Year the base appears a winged child opening a 
book, where are inscribed the names of all Ros- 
sini’s works. The whole is to be executed in white 
marble, and the design and execution are both 
placed in the hands of Professor Barruzzi, of the 
Bologna Academy of Fine Arts. 

J. Sohn’s New Plastic.—The Bavarian sculptor 
and modeller, Julius Sohn, of Munich, residing 
here, has discovered a plastic material, admirably 
adapted for modelling or copying works of sculp- 
ture. It is extremely soft, pliant, and capable of 
taking aform. When dry it does not crack; it 
receives any colour, and omes tolerably hard. 
The works of Swankhaler have been rendered 

pular here by means of the copies made by 
Mt Sohn. The Academy of Sciences had ordered 
this plastic mass to be proved by the chemists 
Dumas and Gauthier, and their report has been 
pronounced so favourably to the invention, that its 
general adoption is anticipated. The Bavarian 
ambassador sent an account of it to the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts at Munich. 


FRANCE.—Paris.—M. Brian’s Bust of M. 
de Lamartine.—This sculptor, who obtained the 
grand medal at Rome, has finished the bust of the 

t Lamartine for the city of Arles, where it will 
placed in one of the principal squares. 

Tomb of Napoleon.—We omitted last month to 
mention that the foundation-stone of the tomb of 
Napoleon in the Invalides was laid by the Kin 
early this year. Coins were placed in a box sealed 
within the stone; about two hundred workmen 
are now employed in the works under the direction 
of the architect, M. Visconti. 

The Homograph.—Mechanical Drawing.—M. 
Burnier, formerly a pupil of the Polytechnic School, 
has submitted for the examination of the Academy 
of Sciences an instrument for drawing in perspec- 
tive from nature, which he calls ‘‘The Homo- 
graph.’” Nothing can be more simple than the 
composition of the homograph, and the facility of 
its application distinguishes it from all other in- 
struments of the same kind. It can be used to 
produce drawings on any scale up to the natural 
size of the object. Should this account be fully 
realized by further experience, the invention is 
indeed a great one. 

The Painter David. —A petition has been 
nates to the Minister of the Interior by M. 

Javid, of Angers, having for its object to remove 
the remains of the celebrated painter David from 
Brussels to Paris. 


BELGIUM. — Brausseis.—Coloured Daguer- 
reotype.—The painter Lechi, of Milan, who has 
discovered a mode of preserving the colour in 
copying pictures by the daguerreotype, is now here 
making copies of the best pictures of Rubens, 
Vandyke, &c. Many miniature copies of an oil 
picture are produced in one day. 


BERLIN.—Prof. Rauch’s Model of the late 
Prussian King.—A most interesting sight was ex- 
hibited here ; but alas! only for two days, in the 
studio of Professor Rauch. It was the clay model 
of the monument of the late King, to be placed in 
the mausoleum of Charlottenburg, beside that of 
his beloved Queen Louisa. Like that celebrated 
one, which was the first step in the increasing 
fame of Prof. Rauch, this monument is extremely 
simple. The dying sovereign is extended on a 
couch, wrapped in the military cloak it was always 
his custom to wear, a symbol of the long struggle 





for freedom which distinguished one part of bis 
life. The features have a mild and earnest expres- 


a . 
sent the Shield of Hercules, « 
siod; whether taken from 
fancy, remains, we believe, 
scholars consider its design to be by 
cosmogonal types to present a 
world, and, taken in this view, Herr 
erred in eltering, in some 
the series of subjects as laid 
the execution of the work, the in: 
manner in which the portions 
has met with general admiration - 
find some faults, they seem willi 
new star arising in the horizon of 
of the shield represents the great 
pents, emblems of the early 
come combats of wild beasts, 
lastly, = Arts and happiness 
typi a marriage procession 
circle of the shield; the rim is 
matic of its power to extend the i 
lized existence by intercourse with 
The place of the combats of wild 
in Herr Wideman’s design. 
BAVARIA.—Municu.—The Hi 
and Pollux.—The King intends to 
villa near this city, a fac-simile of the 
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most perfect found at Pompeii; 
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original positions, as they were i 
apartments when first excavated. 
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admitting that there are some i 
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Art; and the illustrations will be 
novelty, if by nothing better. 
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Karl Briulov, Bruni, I 
Vorobiev, Yegorev, ; 
Alexander Briulov, 
stantine Thon, besides 
gravers. Of literary 
sive, and comprises 
writers of the present day. 
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no intrusions of military 


who never leave a gap 
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AFRICA. — Tunis. —F 
Achmet Pacha, Bey of Tunis, 


ambassador, M. le Chevalier 
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= naan — 
., and a diamond of great value, to | you or your friends visiting the afteliers of modern 
sao ah as a mark of his satisfaction for | Italy. _ = CORRESPONDENCE. 
the equestrian portrait he has painted of his high- | Francesco Havzz,a Venetian by birth, but 
uestrian considered first historical 


and which adorns the hall of the throne in 
the Palace des Bardes. The Arts penetrate every- 
shere—even through Mussulman prejudices. 
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OBITUARY. 
PROFESSOR VERMIGLIOLI. 

The Chevalier G. B. Vermiglioli, Professor of 
Archwology, is dead. He was an academician of the 
Fine Arts, and a member of almost all the literary 
and scientific societies of Italy, and of other 
countries. He published many works on anti- 

iti mad on the Fine Arts during his long and 
honoured life, and to him we owe the best and 
most complete ‘‘ Life of Pinturicchio,”’ which we 

. Pinturicchio is one of the old masters, 
hose works most frequently pass for those of 
Raffaelle in his second manner. 


M. PEYRE. 

Paris.—-M. Peyre, Knight of the Legion of 
Honour and of St. Wladimir, honorary member 
of the Council of ‘‘ Batimens Civils,’’ chief 
architect to the third division of works of the 

ment of the Seine, formerly Colonel in the 
Btat-Major of the National Guard of Paris, died 
in his 74th year. 
C. BOULANGER. 

The Smyrna Journal of the 8th of October re- 
cords the death, on the 28th of September, of M. 
Clement Boulanger, painter, and member of the 
Scientific Commission under the direction of M. 
Terier, sent from Paris to explore the ruins of 
Magnesia, on the Meander. The commission were 
occupied, at the time of the death of M. Boulan- 
ger, in yoy | a temple to Diana, destroyed, 
in ancient times, by an earthquake. Great labour 
in removing immense blocks of marble was re- 
quired, and part of the works were obliged to be 
conducted standing in water. The reward of these 
labours were some magnificent friezes, entire] 
covered with sculpture; but M. Boulanger sun 
under these great exertions, aggravated by the heat 
of the weather, causing inflammation of the brain. 
He was buried in the Greek Church of Scala Nova. 
The funeral was attended by the foreign consuls 
and residents. The ships in the roads, the fort, 
and the consulate, lowered their flags. Achmet 
Bey, the governor, sent his carriage to Magnesia 
for the use of the sick man, but it came too late. 

DR. BETTERMAN. 

Berlin.—On the 25th of October, the Consisto- 
rial Councillor, Dr. Betterman, celebrated for the 
services he lent to archaiology, by his labours on 
the AbrasaGems. He died at an advanced age. 


DR. H. HASE. 

Dresden.—Dr. Henrich Hase, High Councillor 
and Inspector of the Royal Gallery of Antiquities, 
&e., died here on the 9th of November, aged 54. 
He had long delivered lectures, which were y 
sundod, in the Academy, on the history of Art in 

reece and Rome. In 1839, he undertook a jour- 
uey to Greece and Asia Minor, the fruits of which 
vill be found, we trust, among his literary re- 
mains. He was attended to his resting-place by 
‘numerous train of friends, pupils, and admirers, 
and laid beside his intimate friend Karl Forster. 


—_— 


THE LIVING ARTISTS OF ITALY. 
SKETCHED BY A TRAVELLER. 


My Dear * * *,—I shall not attempt an 
description of the works of those illustrious on 
ore, in bygone times, Italy owed the revival 

tow of the Fine Arts. I shall confine 
myself to briefly mentioning those artists now 

» hot unworthy successors of their glorious 
as hers, whose names, although familiar in their 
unl country, are, I conclude from what you say, 
hown in England, unless to those fe have 
— the Alps. 
lel  pesin with Milan, the capital of fertile 
+ ap not unworthy sister of far-famed 
ater ba sorence, and Venice, which J visited last, 
vations ent Spent many months in traversing the 
hatte anh of the antiqua mater of Arts and 
ing, unremittingly studying the present 
— of the Fine Agee. S aretity 
B... pen no pretensions to deep technical argu- 
*,} can only give you what may be a guide to 





settled in Milan, is 


tiquities. 
Massimo p’AzgGiio, a Piedmontese, is the 


first lan painter in Northern Italy, and is 
also dis amongst the literati. ‘ Ven- 
detta,’ ‘ l,’ ‘ The Fight of Barletta,’ ‘ The 


Death of Montmorency,’ amply support his repu- 
tation. 

Givseprpe Cane.ia, of Verona, is eminent in 
the same style. I was with the freshness 
of execution displayed in his ‘ Sunrise in the Roman 


Campagna. 

Luie1 Bist, a Milanese, anda very young artist, 
has displayed great skill in colouring, light, shade 
and perspective in an ‘ Interior of Milan Cathedral. 

Sculpture flourishes in Milan not less than paint- 
ing, there are 18 or 20 studii, three of which I can- 
not but mention. 

Pompeo Marcuesi stands at the head of the 
sculptors of gee a. — of his saataiole 
in ~ oO sty art. was i y 
struck by his ‘ Venus disarming Love,’ ‘ Flora,’ 
‘ St. Magdalen,’ ‘ Innocence,’ and a basso- 
he executed for that beautiful monument, ‘ The 
Arco della Pace.’ He is now engaged on a colossal 
group of ten figures, a commission from the Empe- 
ror of Austria, who intends to present it to the 
City of Milan to be placed in the new Temple of St. 


Assonpio Sanciorcio, (best known by the 
beautiful horses which draw the chariot of the god- 
dess on the Arco della Pace.) Benpetro, Caccia- 
TORE, and Monrt1, of Raverina, hold the next » 

‘The Arco della Pace,’ unrivalled in its kind, 
and the arch of ‘ Porta Tici »’ both by Caguola; 
the ‘ Arcua,’ a circus of containing thirty 
thousand spectators, the ‘ Galleria de Cristoforis, 
by Pizzata, and the ‘Temple of St. Charles,’ by 
Amati, are noble specimens of modern architecture, 
worthy of the City of the Duomo. . a 

The eminence which mae has eS & 
Arts, al only a provincial capital, is due no’ 
only to the Imperial Academy of ine Arts and its 

ightened professors, but to the refined taste of the 

wealthy citizens, in whose dwellings of many galle- 

ries may be seen the productions of modern artists, 

re Aa side cae the glorious legacies of the old 
mn school. 

If the traveller should, as I had, have the good 
fortune to visit Milan at the time the annual exhi- 
bition of Fine Arts takes place, he will see a con- 


course of pictures and statues y honourable 
to the old Lombard city, from V: and Bologna, 
from Turin and Florence, nay, even from distant 
Rome. 

= + ” * = we + * 


B* ° ** 
(To be continued.) 
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THE “ MEMORIAL” TO PRINCE ALBERT. 
TO TRE EDITOR - 
Pee AS OF THE ART-UNION. 
number :—*‘ The artists have, Pe heebly chink 
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and gratitude of all, and the artists wou 
con that had an advocate willing, as 
they know he is able, to assert their right. 
Yours, &c., James Faney, 
Hon. Sec, to the General Meeting of Artists. 
15, York Place Fulham-road, Feb, 21, 1843. 

[After considerable hesitation we have resolved upon 
printing this letter addressed to us by Mr. James Fahey. 
We hesitated—not from any dread lest the insult it 
conveys should militate against our interests or excite 
ill-feeling towards us; but lest the discreditable style 
our correspondent has adopted should prejudice the 
great body, of which he isa very minor member. At 
the outset of our comments, we beg to apply to Mr. 
James Fahey a few lines from Shakespere 

“ You the great toe of this assembly |” 

“ For that, being one of the lowest and the poorest 

In this most wise rebellion, thou go’st foremost.” 


Mr. Fahey, it is clear, knows but little of the courte- 
sies of society. The mode in which he addresses us 
goes far to convince us that, if to him was assigned 
the task of corresponding with his Royal Highness the 
Prince Albert, the correspondence was not so con- 
ducted as to be to the credit of the profession. Mr. 
Fahey may assert that his letter to the Prince was not 
a “ memorial,” and that it did not request his Royal 
Highness to “change his mind.” He might have 
known that all official communications to royal per- 

are usually styled “ ” whether so 
headed or not; and be will not deny that the design 

* In reference to the obnoxious advertisement of the 
19th December, we direct Mr. James Fahey to the fol- 
lowing in the Art-Union of January Ist :—* As 
if to preven 7S. Se ee (of 
the National Art-Union) followed up the td ey 
i concoction of an‘advertisement which the 
artists could construe only into a deliberate insult to a 
lage peppercee of their That we “ did 
tee large sees of the profession present of, and 

ted by. the general meeting of the 17th,” is 
by the following passage from our remarks on 
:—“ The merlite ackinal respects credit- 
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able proceedings were conducted with system and 
ity, st expression was given to feel 
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to their solght. The artists felt had a duty to 
+ = hae and they did it boldly, firmly, and honour- 
ably.”’ 
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and purpose of the letter was to induce the Prince to 
withdraw his patronage of “ the National Art-Union,” 
although we may fully admit that such a request was 
not formally and explicitly advanced. Our notice of so 
ill-advised a step was given with sufficient delicacy : we 
little expected it to call forth so offensive an answer 
from Mr. James Fahey—as “ hon. sec. to the general 
meeting of Artists.”’ If that gentleman has acted upon 
his own responsibility, he has acted very foolishly ; if he 
is backed by others, and the letter we have printed is 
“ by authority,” we beg to say we utterly scorn the 
insinuations it conveys. If, after upwards of four years 
of toil, our motives could be effectually assailed by a 
group of small items, we must be miserably weak in- 
deed. We might easily place against this protest of 
the body, of which Mr. James Fahey is “ the great 
toe,” a mass of cheering and encouraging communi- 
cations—from nearly all the really important artists 
of the country; many of them have cordially aided us, 
and, with scarcely an exception, they have all testified 
their approval of our course and conduct from their 
commencement, have rendered the fullest justice to the 
purity of our intentions, and borne ample testimony to 
the earnestness and sincerity of our desire to advocate 
the artists’ “ Riours.” Our “ ability” any person is 
justified in questioning, but our “ integrity” no person 
shall dare to question without receiving a reply. There 
are, we feel assured—and that assurance we ground 
upon abundant and safe proofs—very few members of 
the profession who consider, with Mr. James Fahey, 
that our notice of the ‘‘ Memorial” was written—not 
in ignorance, but with a malicious design; that we 
have wilfully misrepresented “ the artists,” and de- 
liberately sought to place their conduct “ in a dis- 
advantageous point of view.” Mr. James Fahey may 
have fallen into the not uncommon mistake of suppos- 
ing that he and five other gentlemen, who, we under- 
stand, signed the letter to Prince Albert, constitute 
“cus Antists or Gaeat Bairain.” But Mr. 
James Fahey can scarcely expect that we should recog- 
nise bis claim. We shall continue to discharge our 
duty, unappalled by the reproaches heaped upon 
us by this gentleman, who was, and it seems 
is, “ Honorary Secretary ‘to the general meeting 
of Artists.” A public man who makes no enemies, 
deserves no friends. To have succeeded where so many 
have failed is, at least, something. Our integrity may 
be subjected, we think, to a safer test than the opinion 
of Mr. James Fahey—that of our own conscience. It 
is necessary that we apologize to our readers for occu- 
pying so much space with this subject.| 
ARTISTS’ ANNUITY FUND, 
Sin,—The letter which a red in your journal of 
December last, recommending limits to be put to the 
admission of members tothe Artists’ Fund, is now veri- 
fying its predictions in the decline of the benevolent 
branch of it, which we may take asa mere precursor to 
what must as assuredly follow in the Joint-stock Fund. 
I trust it will now be seen (before it is too late) whether 
the failure is owing to the diseases which gentlemen are 
endeavouring to provide against, or toa society half- 
employed and over-populated ; and whether the present 
diseased state of Art is not of itself sufficient to produce 
more paralyzing effects than are even anticipated in 
their catalogue of probibitory complaints. I know your 
good feeling towards Art too well to believe you would 
withhold what is publicly due to its vital interests ; and 
therefore avail myself of this consideration to entreat 
of the society that it would look tothe real cause of the 
evil, instead of inflicting a medical scrutiny upon the 
members, the worst effect of which would be to divert 
the attention from it. I do not mean to say that the 
society should not be protected from imposition; but 
there seems a marked inconsistency in shutting the so- 
ciety against a few unfortunate artists, and leaving it 
open to the mass, with all the temptations and sick- 
nesses arising out of the necessities of the times, and 
who are crowding into it as for their lives. Yours, &c. 
A Member or tue Artists’ Funp. 
March 16. 


[We have received other letters on this all-important 
topic ; it concerns a vast proportion of the members of 
the profession, and it is our duty to direct their atten- 
tion to it, Truth is easiest to be obtained by discus- 
mon.) 


MODELS FOR TEACHING. 

Sin,—Will you allow me to make one or two remarks 
on the system of teaching drawing from models, which 
now to be coming into vogue, or is, at least. 
warmly advocated by some professors, and a lauded 
by many plebeians in Art, as evidently supp’ ying a 
“royal road” to perfection. 1 do not presume to think 
that anything I can say on the subject will be likely to 
enlighten the world, but if I can draw the attention to 
it of those qualified to discuss its merits, my purpose 
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the taste, to give a keener relish for beauty, and a 
quicker and more intense appreciation of the principles 
on which it depends. In order to estimate correctly 
the merits of the practice of drawing from models, it 
ought to be considered both with reference to the 
method adopted and the object aimed at—for instance, 
the drawing from the best casts from the antique 
must simultaneously improve both the taste and the 
hand—must inculcate sound notions of taste, and im- 
part manual dexterity and accuracy. But it seems 
to me that the practice of drawing from blocks of 
w of geometrical forms, or purporting to 
give oe (puerile) imitations of buildings, must, so 
far as the exercise of taste is concerned, have an oppo- 
site effect, and be likely to generate a fr id, mechani- 
cal style, which may prove radically prejudicial. It is 
of great importance that the first steps be taken in the 
proper direction. If merely mechanical drawing be the 
object ultimately aimed at, then it may be consistent 
and advantageous to adopt such means of cousising it: 
but it is questionable how far such a method will lay 
a foundation for proficiency in a department of the 
Art in which beauty is a prevailing element. 

Ina class which I have, consisting of a dozen pupils. 
there is one who, previous to his entering the class, had 
been initiated into an excessively hard, stiff manner— 
so much as to pervade every drawing he executes: his 
eye appears not at all offended by the most violent and 
barsh combinations of lines ; in fact, his drawing looks 
like a number of pieces of wire intersecting the paper 
at all angles. I know not whether the habits already 
acqui can be entirely eradicated, but it a 8 to 
furnish absolute demonstration that they impede a pro- 
gress, which there is every reason to believe would 
otherwise equal ‘that of his companions. Allow me to 
mention a little circumstance in my own experience, 
which will show something of the power and perma- 
nency of early impressions. The first opportunity 
I had, after emerging from scholastic bondage 
(no disrepect to the worthy order of ), I 
made a pedestrian tour through Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. When on my way thither I accidentall 
saw a small lithograph of Hakp1NG’s—the first I b 
ever seen by him—which made such an impression 
on my mind that the recollection of it haunted me 
even in the midst of the beautiful scen through 
which I afterwards traversed ; and though I have since 
then seen many excellent pictures, and collected very 
many of the lithographs by the same hand, there are 
few things which haye made, or left such a vivid im- 
pression on my mind, as that small lithograph. 

One may imagine that the study of strict geometrical 
forms, relations, and combinations, may be o at bene- 
fit to the advanced and experienced artist ; for 1 am much 
inclined to suspect that the principles of beauty depend 
upon mathematical proportion more than is generally 
supposed. A connexion, for instance, has not unfre- 
quently been remarked between mathematical talent 
and musical taste. Mozart himself, who posse » per- 
haps, the most transcendent musical genius, the most 
subtile and ethereal musical temperament_that ever fell 
to the lot of man, at one time threw aside his musical 
pursuits, and devoted himself as passionately to the 
study of mathematics as he had previously to that of 
music. 

The system of model-drawing is advocated on the 

und of its being considered the first step in drawing 
rom nature. With reference to the time when it may 
be proper and profitable to commence the study from 
nature, Harding, whom you will esteem no mean au- 
thority, in his work on the “ Use of the Lead Pencil,” 
after urging the great advantage of drawing from 
memory, says—“ Many believe they cannot too soon 
study from nature. This is a great mistake; for, until 
by contemplation of the works of others, we have had 
our tastes cultivated and refined—have obtained the 
experience of others as the foundation on which to build 
our own—can understand the principles of Art, and 
carry them into operation—we are not supplied with 
the requisite ability to gather instruction from the 
study of nature. That student can hardly fail to draw 
well from nature, who, whilst copying the works of 
others, carries into operation the principles of nature 
there displayed ; and by the same principles of Art, 
satisfies himself that he has gained these, by endeavour- 
ing to do the same for himself, from memory, before he 
practises them from her.” 


March 16, A Country ARTIST. 
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RECENT AND LIVING FOREIGN 
ARTISTS. 
No. Il.~Lesstne. 

Tue name of Lessing, heretofore so illustrious in 
German literature, is now one of considerable 
eminence in German Art, and is borne by a 
member of the same family, Karl Frederick, the 
i, being the great nephew of J. Gotthold 
‘phraim Lessing. Though there may be among 
his countrymen some whose names are more fa- 
miliar to English ears, Lessing stands very high, 
not only as one of the leaders of the so-called 
Dusseldorf school, but as an artist of great power 
and original mind. Besides which, some account 





will be accomplished. 
A principal object in the study of Art is to cultivate 


of him just now may prove more especiall 
' specially ac- 
ceptable to our readers, in consequence of the 





Berlin exhibition. 
bat guscea Bin’ exctone 

a is earli ears 
Silesia, where his father about thet time rere, 
the appointment of Justiz-rath. As 4 child 
did not exhibit any precocity, for he did not hes: 
to speak until he was four years old: abay! 
afterwards display any sort of uickness 
tude for instruction of the eonal kind, ne: bd 
a strong fancy for everything in the sh 
and drawings, and for imitating ; 
might now for a sure prognostic 
destiny, and that he was born to 
world, and give evidence of 
pencil. While at school he 
tinguishing himself by his bri 
_ rs bee to his learning ;”’ ; ' 
of which incurable dulness, ag it appeared 
his father determined to follow Martial’s ep; 
matic advice, and make him—let our architer 
tural friends shut their eyes at this passage—ap 
architect! thinking that he might then turn his 
fondness for drawing to some account. He wa | 
accordingly sent to Berlin, there to commence his | 
professional studies ; he had, however very little 
relish for them, and, ming acquainted with 
Professor Résel, a landscape painter, from whom | 
he received some further instruction — whi | 
at the Gymnasium at Breslaw, he had been 4. 
lowed constantly to take lessons in ‘drawing —he | 
determined to abandon the study of architecture 
for that of painting, very much against the wi 
of his father, who at first refused to listen 
proposal of the kind, but, when he found 
whether he withheld or granted his consent, j 
would make little difference, he had the good 
not to oppose the youth’s inclinations any . | 
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It was as a landsca inter that Lessing ma 
his d¢biit before the aaiile, at raf anak 
tion, 1828, with a composition of his own, Tepre. 
senting a churchyard in ruins, and which at once 
brought him into notice. So great was considered 
its merit, that the Berlin ‘‘ Kunstverein” pur. 
chased it at double the price he himself had st 
upon it, no doubt equally to the agreeable asto. | 
nishment of both himself and his father, who was | 
a: by this time, pretty well reconciled to | 

is son’s waywardness and dulness. In the same | 
year he produced his cartoon of the ‘Battle of | 
Iconium,’ which he aftewards executed in fresco | 
for Count von Spee, in his villa at Heltorf. On | 
Professor Schadow’s being appointed Director of 
the Academy at Dusseldorf, ing accompaned 
him, and by his advice began to apply himself to 
historical composition. In the meanwhile he gave | 
proof of most peculiar and extraordinary talent of | 
a different kind, in his ‘ Klosterhof in Schoee. 
This piece, exhibited at Berlin in 1830, is a winter 
scene, representing the small court and cloister of 
a convent, with the monks seen through the open 
arches of the further end going in procession 
their matinal devotions. The effect of this picture 
is truly magical: never was winter, with snov, | 
and icicles, and frost, depicted more charactenst. | 
cally, and at the same time so attractively am | 
poetically. The snow looks flaky and crisp, and the 
effect of it on the branches of the two trees, and 
on the statues which adorn the porch of the clow- | 
ter, is truly admirable. The very air seems I0- | 
pregnated with intense cold; yet, 80 far from | 
chilling, the picture itself rather warms and ki be 
the imagination. One happy artifice in it s hat | 
contrast produced by Ge I Oe eee | 
part of the cloister where t monks ae 
which is managed not only = — 4 sn | 
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more or less a | 
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found and touching sentiment. 
of intense poetic feeling stamps 
his productions of this class. 
awaken in the spectator that frame 
cast of thought which the scenes 
in the lover of nature. 1 is. | 
tic, or pensive and melancholy—is 0 leg! Lie | 
ressed,upon them, that, even if pd marl 
ore, we are conscious that we look p> gh) the | 
for the time, with the eyes of a painter Mon | 
enthusiasm of a poet. The artist breathes lis om | 
. | 
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spirit over the scenes he depicts, and comm 
iP to all who possess the least degree of Kinde! 
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* Of this subject a small sketch is given bY 
ski, in his “ H istoire de l’Art Moderne.” 
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| was. and he, consequently, stands in a far 
me ol Art than those who are content 
with transcribing literally the mere external fea- 
ture. 
ues proceeded to a different class of sub- 
mbining historical or dramatic action with 
| scenery ; and among his productions of 
this kind ‘The Hussite Preacher’ is one of the 
most celebrated. In this picture, which was first 
exhibited at Dusseldorf in 1836, he has delineated 
every shade of religious feeling, from the energetic 
wildness and fanaticism of the preacher, to the 
devout humility and confiding reverence mani- 
fested by some of his auditors. The figures 
—which are nearly the size of life—are chiefly 
men, some of whom are on horseback, while 
others have just alighted. The landscape, where 
a village that has been set on fire is seen in the 
distance, is masterly in itself, and serves mate- 
rially to heighten the impressiveness of all the other 
circumstances. In 1838 he produced his ‘ Ezze- 
lino, Tyrant of Padua,’ who, imprisoned in a cell, 
is visited by two monks, who fruitlessly exhort him 
to repentance. This work is now placed in the 
Stidel Museum at Frankfort. 
Instead of enumerating other productions of 
Lessing, we will now come at once to his two 
subjects in the late Berlin exhibition. One of 
them represents the Emperor Henry V. ordering 
the Pope, Paschalis II., and his cardinals, to be 
seized as prisoners, for refusing to anpounres 
his right to the privilege of investiture. The sud- 
den tumult succeeding the solemn ceremonial of an 
interview between two such mighty personages, is 
well expressed ; and the two principal figures—the 
Emperor starting up from bis seat, unable an 
longer to control his violence, while the Ponti 
sits calm and undismayed, are admirable in them- 
selves, and finely contrasted. Of the rest, some 
are—we need not say inferior, for that would not 
be a defect—but hardly satisfactory in themselves, 
and apparently introduced only to fill up the 
sene. This picture, however, obtained but little 
notice, in comparison with that of ‘ Huss before 
the Council of Constance ;’ which last, admired 
and applauded as it was both by the public and by 
utists, did not escape quite free from the censures 
of criticism. Some objected to the subject itself— 
and of course to all similar ones—that it was 
wholly unfitted for the pencil. In an art which 
addresses itself to the eye, it is indiscreet to at- 
tempt to compete with the stirring interest of elo- 
quence. Reasoning, argument, debate, cannot be re- 
presented by forms and colours. Unless, therefore, 
there be also some sort of dramatic action—some 
incident that speaks to the eye—what we behold is 
scarcely at all more satisfactory than would be a 
drama of Shakspere’s performed in dumb-show.* 
One not altogether unreasonable objection urged 
‘gainst this production of Lessing is, that he has 
rendered the want of action and incident all the more 
striking by making the figures colossal—that is, con- 
siderably above the size of life—owing to which the 
thole looks like a dwarfish subject magnified to 
gigantic dimensions. So exaggerated a scale can 
be adopted with propriety only where there is a 
very great deal of bustle and motion in the com- 
position, or else where there is no action at all, but 
merely symbolical personification, as in the case 
with the representation of ‘ Prophets,’ ‘ Sybils,’ 
Virtues, and other figures of that kind, in which 
py ae size comes in aid of poetic signification. 
2 ssing’s ‘ Huss,’ on the contrary, historic— 
ry historic—reality has been attended to more 
“netly than historic truth required. The scene 
rh ng vaulted chamber, where the Reformer 
“ands in the middle of the picture, resting a Bible 
a be left-hand upon a table, while the other 
“¥ are seated on each side, except a few in the 
- sround. Yet, though such arrangement is 
’ . all a favourable one for making a “* picture’ 
J ere 1s a great deal of variety in the attitudes, 
Fp oshomies, gestures, and expressions of the 
the hae Their characters display them- 
all th th in their demeanour and feavures: yet 
» S apes aunt maim, have prede- 
: reject the defence and oppose the 
—aan of x = = ak wits 
- rable difficulty of this kind will probably be 
> in Eauios historical subjects for the new Houses 
oan — events comparatively trivial may 
many of the an for pictorial representation, 
omentous may be precisely the 
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Great as are Lessing’s powers in oil- intin, 
and that in more than one branch of it, it is _ 
his drawings and water-colour sketches (for the 
most part in a very original and masterly style of 
execution,) that an adequate idea can be obtained 
of the fertility of his imagination and the extent of 
his invention. - -—— — 

— ——————— 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY, EDINBURGH. 

THE walls of the exhibition rooms contain very little 
to divert one’s attention from the visitors. We doubt 
whether it contains one poe of a very high class— 
one of those works which, once seen, is never forgot- 
ten—and to which we recur as we do to a fine 

of music or of aay to discover @ deeper significance 
and rarer beauty. Much ability there is, no doubt— 
much ome) of drawing—much good colouring ; 
but there is little of the power to achieve the elevat 
in Art—little even of the effort to do so. Laurels are 
too easily won in these days of Associations and Art- 
Unions, and it is only natural, where artists can com- 
mand a high price and sure sale for pictures which 
cost them little time and less exercise of mind, that 
they should care very little about working for fame. 

Judging of this exhibition by a high standard—and 
our previous exhibitions warrant us in doing so—it is 
comparatively a failure. We do not remember to have 
seen upon the same walls so many bad pictures, so 
few good ones. It is really time to denounce the ever- 
lasting recurrence of domestic scenes of the most 
vulgar kind; and splashes of colour that only by a 
courtesy of the most expansive kind can be called 
landscapes. It is an abuse of the term Art, to apply it 
to such productions, for example, as No. 121, e 
First Visit of the Grandchild,’ or to No. 433, ‘ A View 
of Fair Head, county of Antrim, from Bally Quay,’ 
which not even the fact of its having been purchased 
by the Association for fifty guineas, will allow us to re- 
—— as anything but a miserable daub. We do not 

lect these from any pre-eminence in inferiority which 
they exhibit; on the contrary, we could point to many 
even worse; but we do so, ause they occupy pro- 
minent positions on the walls, and because we see the 
mystic letters K.S.A. annexed to the artists’ names. 
We have said that the Association has purchased one of 
them—for what reason, except to maintain its character 
for perversity, it is hard to discover; and we believe, 
that if the subscribers were polled, they would, toa 
man, complain of this gross misdirection of their funds. 
What benefit can such an institution do to Art, when it 
gives a higher price for a picture so totally worthless 
than it does for pictures of undoubted merit? 

The most interesting picture of the exhibition, as 
certainly it is the greatest, is Wilkie’s unfinished work, 
‘John Knox Administering the Sacrament at Calder 
House;’ a picture admirable in expression and grouping, 
as it is masterly in texture and colouring. Opposite to 
it hangs Allan’s picture of the ‘ Death of Colonel 
Gardiner at the Battle of Prestonpans,’ exhibited at 
the Royal Academy last year. This picture is painted 
with great spirit, and with more life and reality 
than any of the recent pictures of the same artist. 
It is, however, already familiar to most of our 
readers. Mr. David Scott has contributed three 
pictures, two of them marked by all the peculiarities 
which overlay his very considerable powers. In al- 
most every picture which Mr. Scott paints, there are 
manifestations of undoubted genius; but he just as 
certainly mars them by some perversity of drawing or 
colour that destroys their general effect. He is never 
content to see nature as other men see it, His most 
ambitious picture in this exhibition, ‘The Interview 
between Richard the Third, the Queen of Edward the 
Fourth, and the Princes, her Sons,’ is astrong illustra- 
tion of this. Glo’ster is finely conceived. His deadly 
purpose speaks through his sickly smile—the hand 
quivering along the hair of his intendea victim, the 
contraction of the feet, with the violence of his eelf- 
constraint, are admirable. The form and v e of the 
man, too, are of a piece with his history. is very 
soul is lividas his face. Again, the elder prince is 
finely imagined. In him is seen majesty shrinking in- 
stinctively from the touch of baseness. The attitude 
of the young Duke of York is bh yo ny of 
the sharp-witted garrulous boy of Shakspere; and, as 
the grouping prevented the artist from showing bis 
face, we comalor the production of this result more to 
be admired. But here our admiration stops. The 
queen is a mere display of v r melo-dramatic —_ 
cion ; the proportions of the re, the drawing of the 
hands, are faulty in an extreme 


degree ; indeed the 
hands are of a most Punch-like woodenness. The other 
figures are, if ible, worse. One gentleman, at the 
night hand of the picture, must have been a court 
curiosity, as he wants the part which cherubs want, to 
which deficiency may be ateed, Hem, L..4 
other personages are represen os ; 
grees of welinnee, which reaches its climax in the per- 
sons of two figures in green chain armour on eitber 
side of Richard’s throne. There is something to be 
said, however, in favour of these latter, as expressing 
the iron tism of which they are the instruments. 
With all its faults, however—and we have only touched 
a few of them—this is a markworthy picture. Bat 
what shall we say of the same artist’s ‘ Belated 
Peasant,’ from Milton? This consists of a gigantic 
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coum Coating from end to end of the picture, which, 
narrow scrutiny, turns out to be a peasant lyi 

asleep in &@ quagmire, while, between him and ‘the 
moon, certain tiny figures are seen disporting to the 
admiration of a mannikin of their own species, who is 
peat on the top of a wheat-stalk, and nursing 
bis knees, Srraaly to the tnne of, “Oh, ’tis my de- 
light in a shiny night,” &c. Now, what but the utmost 
perversity of mind could have conjured such 


out of Milton’s lines ?— “ 


> be 
Whose revels some belated peasant sees 
Or dreams he sees.” 4 


Mr. Scott, a poetically-minded man, bas fallen into 
the sorriest matter-of-fact in construing these lines. 
The poet uses the word “ dreams,” and, therefore, Mr. 
Scott sends his belated peasant into a sleep. Milton 
never meant any such nonsense. He knew better. 
For who ever saw in dreams? Nobody. They 
are always seen by people who are wider awake than 
usual. For our own part, we remember once to have 
seen an eightsome reel a by the “Cannie 
folk,” in a style that would have astonished Fox Maule 
or Davidson of Tulloch, and it was when our eyes were 
as wide open as they are now. We had been overtaken 
by nightfall in a lonely valley faraway among the hills, 
the moon—but we shall not be tempted into a descrip- 
tion. Suffice it, we saw them, or dreamt we saw them, 
which was quite the same thing to our belief. But as 
to Mr. Scott’s ‘ Belated Peasant,’ nothing but the most 
hopeless intoxication could have stretched him in such 
a morass, and, if he ever awoke, which we strongly 
doubt, we venture to say that a violent fit of lum! 
banished all idea of elves from his head for six months 
at least. We are glad to be able to speak in terms of 
unqualified praise of Mr. Scott’s other picture in four 
compartments, illustrative of the four great Italian 

inters — Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, and 

orreggio, each at work upon one of their chefs d’auvre. 
This is a charming picture, and would grace any 
collection, 

Duncan has contributed some excellent pictures. 
His portrait of ‘ Mr. Patrick son’ is the finest 
portrait in the exhibition, as a mere work of Art, andas 
a portrait, must have a high value in the eyes of tne 

ends of the most humorous of 8 of Faculty. 
His other pictures, ‘ Water From the Fountain,’ No. 
59, and ‘ Phoebe Dawson,’ No. 436, are distinguished 
by great harmony and simplicity of colour, and, in the 
latter picture icularly, there isa repose and truth 
of nature which comes nearer the perfection of Art 
than any picture in the rooms, It is a beautiful em- 
bodiment of Crabbe’s lines— 

“ The joy of youth and health her eyes displayed, 
And ease of heart her every look conveyed.” 
We hope to see many more illustrations of Crabbe from 
the same hand. 

Mr. Robert Scott Lauder’s pictures do not = 
those which he exbibited last year—‘ The Trial of 
Deans,’ and ‘ The Glee Maiden.’ His ‘ Ruth,’ No. 48, 
is not the Ruth of our imaginations. Why bas Mr. 
Lauder selected so “ marvellous ill-fay oured”’ a dam- 
sel, for one whom we all peed as the perfection of all 
that is gentle and fair? We might —S to some 
very equivocal drawing in the figure, and 
to the absurdity of clothing Ruth in a garment of the 
richest Tyrian dye. We can only account for the 
sence of such gems by supposing the name of Ruth to 
have been entirely an hought. The ure of 
* Meg Merrilees and the Dying Bmuggier,’ 0. 324, by 
the same artist, has been spoiled by the same anxiety tu 

roduce certain favourite effects in colour, which to 

is clothing Ruth “in purple and in pall.” The dying 
smuggler, with the crimson and green cloth thrown 
across his half-naked body, is a reflex of the colou' 
the dead Christ in Titian’s well-known picture of ‘ 
Entombment,’ but the soft and almost womanly tex- 
ture of skin and absence of muscularity, which is true 
and beautiful in that picture, is here absurd. 
parts of the picture ever, particularly the effect of 
the moonlight upon the snow at the open r, and the 
awe-struck figure of Harry Bertram een | into the 
vault, convey the grim and ghastly c er of the 
scene with much effect. Mr, Lauder’s other pictures 
are only noticeable for their richness of colour, of which 
he is a great master. In this respect his brother, Mr. 
James Eckford Lauder, follows closely in his footsteps, 
with a closeness, i , Which occasionally amounts 
to servile imitation. Mr. Lauder should avoid this, 
more especially as his pictures show that he has 
original powers of no mean order. His ‘ Ailsie 
Gourlay showing Lucy Asbton the Vision in the 
Mirror,’ is a picture of great merit. In the face of 
Lucy Ashton we think the artist has failed. The ex- 
pression is feeble and . He has been more 
successful with that of Ailsie Gourlay—in which the 
brute heartlessness rd eBags is well me - 
The drapery of the ws managemen 
light are highly istic, and the figures in the mirror 
have a shadowy mystery about them, that mi, well 
a a stronger mind than poor Lucy’s. Inferior in 
er to this, but still displaying considerable know- 
of his Art, is the same artist’s picture of 
‘Mariana’, No. 365. But we miss in this picture the 
poetical feeling which the other bette here 
again the artist bas fail in Faeowen try Sm Lowy of ex- 
pression to the face of the deserted Are we 
right in supposing the face and neck of this picture un- 
finished? 
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M‘Nee contributes two very pleasant pictures—* The 
Bathing Pool,’ No. 94, and * Burns and bis First Love,’ 
No. 421; both of them ery by the eat 
fulness which is preserved in all this artist's ures. 
He paints most closely after nature. In both these 
pictures you seem to see the play of the sunshine 
among the leaves, and their shadows fluttering to and 
tro upon the turf. The Association have bought the 
first of them. would do well to secure the other. 
M‘Nee has also some excellent portraits. 

Harvey’s only picture is so far beneath him, that 
we should be sorry to be forced to speak of it. ie 

Of the pictures of the younger artiste, thet of * Cain, 
by Mr. James Archer, w name we do not remem- 
ber to have seen before, is, perbaps, the best. The 
tone of the picture is excellent, and reminds one of the 
works of Poussin. No. 464, by the same artist, 

s of an ambition of the right sort. We 
shall expect good things of him hereafter. In 
Alexander Christie’s ‘ Oliver Cromwell,’ No. 250, the 

of the Protector is full of character. We are not 
able to explain satisfactorily to ourselves where or how 
the other figures are standing. But for this defect, 
the picture, so far as it goes, is a good one, although 
looking too much like a mere portrait. We have seen 
and heard a great deal of commendation of Bonnar’s 
* Peden at the Grave of Richard Cameron,’ No. 110. 
We confess we cannot discover its merits. A vast mass 
of iron-coloured sky and moorland, with a grim-visaged 
conventicler in ribbed stockings, sitting upon a knoll in 
one corner of the picture, and apparently sufferi 
from some internal disorder—whether of mind 
body is inot pl though, from the dampness of the 


vicinity, most y the latter—is not, in our notions 
of things, the best possible subject for a picture. The 
quotation in the catalogue tells us he is exclaiming, 
“Oh, to be wi’ Richie!’ We can only say, we wish he 
were. The same artist’s picture, No. 438, may be 
*Lady Margaret Beilenden in the Cottage of Mause 
Headrigg,’ but it may as well be anything else, for any 
individuality of expression in the characters represent- 
ed. ‘David, Duke of Rothsay,’ by James Drummond, 
No. 80, though rather brick-dustish in the colour, 
shows considerable powers of invention as well as 
execution, and is a great advance upon this artist’s 
former works. Of all the young artists, however, none 
has made a more signal stride than Alexander John- 
ston, whose ‘Wolf and the Lamb,’ No. 330, is the 
most popular pictare in the exhibition. It certainly is 
a very herulag work—in tone and colouring unex- 
ceptionable, and managed with t delicacy of feeling. 
The conception is the same as that of Retzsch’s ‘ Faust 
and Margaret in the Garden.’ The treatment, how- 
ever, is entirely different. The fault we find with the 
picture is, that the male figure has not enough of the 
wolfin him. He is not sufficiently a scoundrel. He 
has too much heart—a strange fault certainly—but still 
we think itis one. At the same time, bad the artist in- 
fused more of Mephistophiles into this igure, be might 
have produced a picture truer to the title, but less 
beautiful in itself. This picture is, perhaps, the com- 

est and least exceptionable in the rooms.— 

‘lan contributes a spirited picture of a ‘Highland 
Whisky Still.’ William Johnston, Gourlay steele, 
Houston, and Blackburn have done nothing this year 
to merit particular notice; and it would be only * to 
chronicle small beer’’ were we to enumerate the other 
limners who have spoiled good canvas. 

Our landscape painters this year have hardly main- 
tained their reputation. M‘Culloch’s pictures are 
pleas nes nature—faultiessly true; but they 
exhibit none of the imaginative power which is 
necessary to produce a fine landscape. D. 0. Hill’s 
pictures have more of this quality, but they are by no 
meaus So eqeeenees of his powers. Montagu Stanley 
has produced a great number of pictures, all) 
of considerable merit, but wanting, toour eyes, boththat 
truth of nature which is M'Culloch's forte, and the 
power of embodying a sentiment which D. O. Hill 
possesses in agreatdegree. Stanley, we should say, does 
not keep his eye sufficiently on nature. We are much 
pleased with J.C. Brown's landscapes, particularly a 
small one, No. 107, called ‘ The Mountain Tarn.’ He 
will put his seniors to their mettle, if they do not 
take care. Crawford has some very pleasant landscapes 
and sea pieces, and M‘Neill M‘Leay revels among the 
Highiand mountains and lochs as usual. If to his 
great er of representing nature, he could only add 
a little of what Jobn Willet called “ imagination,” 
his pictures would be edmirable indeed. ason and 
Perigal, and Simson contribute several tolerable pic- 
tures. When the first of these acquires a greater power 
of finish, be will be among our best painters. He 

ples boldly with nature, and never shuns a difficult 
im 1. Charles Lees has produced one fine tand. 
scape --‘A Moonlight View of the Church of San 
Giorgio, at Naples,’ —a glowing, poetical picture. 

As to the portraits, we presume, the parties for whom 
they were painted are satisfied with them, and that is 
the chief matter. Colvin Smith and Watson Gordon 
are, as usual, excellent. We observe a new name in 
this line, a Mr. James KR. Swinton. It is a pity that none 
of his friends should have prevented his putting for- 
ward such a mass of execrable daubing as his full- 
= portrait of * Mrs. Campbell, of Biythswood, and 
Child,’ No. 13, in waich every rule of colour and per- 
— » violated. <3 es seems to bave his 

o n, while he is, no doubt tished 
that be has concluded them. ” ee 

There are some admirable water-colour portraits by 


Kenneth M‘Leay, whose works a 





to marked ad- 
vantage even beside Sir William ’s miniature of 
‘John Sobieski Stewart,’ which is exhibited in the same 
There is and 


**Oh heavens! Is’t ible, a 

Should be co moved 0 on ¢ 
Next in excellence to these, is a marble ‘Bust of a 
oe by Patrick Park, a work full of life and exqui- 
ti " 


It is possible we may have, in this hasty review, 
omitted to mention many pictures which others ma’ 
think ought not to have been passed over in silence, a 
of which, had we space to go more into detail, we might 
have had something to say in commendation. But the 
line must be drawn somewhere, and we are of opinion 
always be 


poetry, nor in romance. We 

ung ing doctor or an incapable lawyer. 
will ngly listens to the drowsy morality of an imbecile 
sesied Gageee” Wo, cooupeagemens chemi be belt 

i . No encouragemen 
out to moderate abilities. What may be a very 
ful accomplishment in an amateur, is but a sorry stock 
in trade for one who is to make Art a profession. 

We axe Gatty coled seen to remark, that in Art as 
well as in literature, this truth is forgotten; and the 
consequence is, that the public is overwhelmed with a 
ee of mediocrity, amid which it is difficult to 

anything which is fitted to give an Rag eae | 
satisfaction to the mind, or which i 
the impress of immortality. If we had less pane 
we should have more genius. 


a 
ART-UNIONS: 
THEIR LEGALITY OR ILLEGALITY ? 


Tuts question has been brought to something like 
an issue—*‘ the issue,’ for the matter is 
left pretty nearly where it was found. That ‘‘ doc- 
tors differ’ is an adage ; and who has ever gone to 
law without discovering that lawyers differ also ? 
We have before us two ‘‘ op1ntons’’—and is 
it not indeed strange—although in an opposite 
sense from that conveyed by the couplet—is it not 
“ Strange that such difference should be 
Twixt Tweediedum and Tweedledee ?’’ 
Both the consulting lawyers are learned pundits— 
each is on his way to ‘‘ the Bench ;”” Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd and Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, Q.C., are skilful 
and practised untwisters of knotty points. Yet let 
us see what these explainers of the law say upon 
the cases submitted to them. First, Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd is questioned concerning the legality of 
Art-Unions ;* and has submitted to him the three 
pros' of three societies—i. e., No. 1. ‘* The 
Art-Union of London ;’’ No. 2. ‘* The National 
Art-Union ;’’ No. 3. ‘‘ The Scheme of Mr. Boys.”’ 


* The opinion of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd purports to 
have been taken by ** the print-sellers and publishers 
of the metropolis,” who believe that the many “ Art- 
Unions,” lately established in London and the pro- 
vinces, are very prejudicial to their interests generally, 
and that they not really contribute to the advance- 
ment of the Fine Arts as they profess.” We may also 
be permitted to express our “‘ belief.’ It is this—that 
the publishers are altogether mistaken in their narrow 
view of the subject. Such societies, at least extend and 
increase a desire to make Art an intellectual luxury. 
This is undeniable. And they may be assured that no 
plan could be devised so effectual for the ultimate benefit 
of publishers. It may, and we hope will, have the effect 
of diminishing the prices of prints—but it will as cer- 
tainly lead to the issue of thousands, where heretofore 
hundreds would have been sufficient; thus, with an 
augmented sale, there will be an augmentation of profit. 
The publishers allege that they haveassumed an attitude 
of hostility in self-defence. This is explicitly stated 
by Mr. Boys. They imagine that Art-Unions, as 
ve amy of prints, interfere materially with their 

iness, and that they are, consequently, not only 
Justified, but imperatively called upon by duty to them- 
selves, to oppose them; but such an argument would 
have equal weight against any public improvement; 
and the current, in our age, has set strongly in against 
monopolies of every description. On the same princi- 
ple—and with infinitely r force—the publishers 
will exclaim against the invention of the rotype. 
A similar outcry has indeed been raised against every 
new process by which Art might render any desired 
acquisition easier of procurement. 





The Polytechnic Union w ‘ 
as not inchuded—p; 

we cannot say ; but it differs in DO essential fea, 
ture from the others. U these the | i 
sergeant decides.* He is of opi ini 

“* That all the schemes are 
butions by c as are in 
Statutes 12 Geo. II., c. 28, s. 
8.2.” He adds, “ Having 
statutes, but to others in 
10 and 11 Wm. LIL, c.1 
scheme by which any y 
neys, lands, or chattels, are 
determined by lot or other 
parties who obtain a right to 
payment of money, is in the na 
within the penalties of the 

* Secondly and Thirdly. 


———— 





to, or purchasing shares 
tions, and who proceed to 

at the drawing of the lots, 

12 Geo. IL., c. 28, 8.3. Bu 

ment, are the res ive li 

think these liabilities—ex 

the prizes may be obtai 

be enforced by the Attorney- 

c. 148, 8. 59, ‘all pecuniary 
against any law touching or 
directed to be applied to the use of 
proceedings to recover or enforce 
and made liable to be stayed, 
name of the Attorney- i 
chequer. There is, however, 
7 Wm. IV., c. 66), entitled, ‘ A’ 
vertising of foreign and illegal i 
enacted, that ‘if any person i 
cause to be pri or published, 
or bw notice, . or Ferny to 
ten rawing of any foreign 

not a by ap = Be i: of Partiement 
person shall print or publish, or cause 
published any advertisement or notice 
in any manner relating to such 
ticket, chance, or share thereof or in, 
der shall forfeit #50, to be recovered with 
of the superior courts, one moiety to 
Crown, and the other to the inf 
Act, I think any party, who can 
published, or ordered the publication, 
three prospectuses before me, is lia 
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have a valid ground of exemption h 
strictions of the law, t should seek 
legislature, whence only, in my judgment, it can 
effectually procured.” 


So far this is conclusive ; but let us have 


** Jearned in the law’ 
Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, a eae to ; 
barrister, are questio’ y 
** Polytechnic Union.” Both these authoniues 
high, fully on a par with that of Mr. 
Talfourd. Their opiniun is as follows: 
“Two questions have been submitted to om 
tion; first, whether the Royal Polytechnic Uvioe » 
London, as described in its prospectus, it tit ‘ 
tion of the several statutes against lotteries od 
ing.’ Secondly, if this Union is in Lipony Ale 
statutes, then to what legal proceedings are 
bers liable? A careful review of all Oe 
upon the subjects of gaming and lotteries, 4 
conclusion that it was the tatantion of the . 
to protect the unwary again frauduleat hy 
i ‘oot by interested persons, who, 
gambling set on foot by ps Chance of tempting st 
should, ina — 
spirit of 
pa “ ne : jorge amount, 
might benefit toa t 
all‘or nearly all, that they subscribed, while yr 
themselves, even if all the nominal prizes ’ 
distributed, would inevitably obtain a very 
profit. In such cases there were two 


* The learned t draws a 
no legal, distinction, between the 
and societies i 
The following are his words :— 
Art-Union,’ haying for their 
cou t of Art, were, 
plated by the Legislature, when 
and cumulative enactments, 
of gaming ;—and possibly the g¢ 
encouragement, may countervail 
adopted ; but it cannot be Foe 
Art have, in such a plan, of 
from the love of chance, the principle 40 
it was the object of the law to repress ;—and 
think that the end can, in the 





tutes, be holden to justify the means. 
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| interests, the schemers themselves on the one 
| orpesithe public ‘on the other: the benefit to the for- 
was certain, it was to be obtained at the cost of the 

coe The Legislature bas declared all sach schemes, 
stor by what means they are carried into effect, 
at The statates in which the Legislature 
igs thus its intention do not apply to cases 
where no two parties with such conflicting and irre- 
i interests exist. A scheme such as that of 
nic Union does not appear ever to 

have been contemplated by the Legislature—certainly 
has never been prohibit by it in terms. If three 
men, each of whom was unable to purchase a certain 
picture, should agree together to subscribe the amount 
required for its purchase, and should farther agree 
that, when purchased, they would determine by lot 
which of them should become the possessor of the pic- 
ture, or which of them should obtain the credit of pre- 
it to a public institution, they might do so 
“thowt incurring any of the penalties directed against 
those who infringe the provisions of the Lottery Acts. 
It makes no difference, in principle, that the sub- 
seribers, instead of three men are thirty thousand, nor 
that the purchase, instead of yen | confined to one 
pictare, is made to extend to hundreds ; it is the ab- 
sence of the conflicting interests of schemers and of the 
blic, and therefore the absence of any necessity for 
islative protection, that renders the statutes inap- 


“The answer to the first question, therefore, is,— 
That the Royal Polytechnic Union, as its means and 

jects are described in its prospectus, is not in vio- 
lation of the several statutes against lotteries and gam- 
ing—it consequently becomes unnecessary to answer 
the other question; but we may observe that, even if 
the letter of the statutes did extend to the Royal Poly- 
technic Union, we are satisfied that no proceedings 

inst them within the control of the law officers of 
the Crown would be permitted.”’ 


For ourselves, we do not hesitate to express our 
opinion—and as two learned brothers so widely 
differ, we feel justified in doing so—that these so- 
cieties infringe neither the spirit nor the letter of 
the law. But we take higher ground than either 
of these !earned gentlemen have taken. We con- 
tend that they are in no degree lotteries, although 
certain contingent advantages are left to chance. 

each society is neither more nor less than a 
JOINT-STOCK COMPANY for the publication of 
prints. They give, in every instance, twenty-one 
shillings in change for a guinea; in other words, 
they supply to each subscriber a print of the cha- 
rcter and value of that for which one guinea—at 
least—has been always charged by an ordinary 
publisher ; and the profit thus accruing by pub- 
lishing for themselves, they divide among them- 
elves, not in equal proportions, but (by consent 
previously obtained of the whole company) into 
‘heaps”’ of various sizes ; and determine y drawing 
(as the most convenient mode) to whom among the 
company each of theseveral ‘‘ heaps’”’ shall belong. 

only feature in common with lotteries is the 
mode of dividing the profits made ; but the essential 
erence consists in the fact that no risk of money 
incurred ; each contributor to the joint stock 
tas the full value of the sum he subscribes; the 
profit that would have accrued to the publisher 
| by chance come to him, but at all events he 
have lost nothing whatever, being not a penny 
if he gain nothing but his print for his guinea, 
or his fifty prints, if he think proper to solensine 
fifty guineas.* 

We are perfectly willing to test the accuracy of 
our views by subscribing to any Art-Union, or by 

ertising the prospectus of any ; although the 

Se ante ont certainly applies more strongly to 

. Art-Union of London— and other societies 
| a ho view to individual gain—than it does to 

lishments devised for personal profit: more, 

— much more strongly, for all these institu- 

. sere the guinea's worth, or contract to give 

» vefore the guinea is paid; and all profess to 
over to the subscribers the profits realized 


ST 


* Itis vain to assert that the 
prints are not value for 
af cunea. Some of them certainly do not please us, 
- vei five very little for them. But we may 
Oe the same of many prints issued by publishers. 
poled hand, may not this argument be met by 
,- » that the print issued by the Irish Art-Union is 
more than the guinea paid for it? Nay, we un- 
derstand that a good impression will find many pur- 
— at the price of three guineas. Sure we are 
ie, copy of * The Convalescent’—engraving by 
hw the Art-Union of London, from Mul y’s 
ceure—will be of thrice the value of the 
Pye ibed. It is sufficient to bear out our 
Unions he each of the engravings issued by Art- 
ve been of the size and character for which 


One guin 
Publishing house” has been always charged by 





by the trade—deducting certain sums to cover in- 
ciental and necessary y Ronrmnd 

That such institutions were not contemplated by 
the acts of the 12 Geo. II., c. 28, s. 1, and 42 Geo. 
III., c. 119, s, 2, or by the 46 Geo. IIL, e. 148, 
8: 59, Gand 7 Wm.1V .,-e-46—seems to be admitted, 
on all hands. These acts were passed to supply 
salutary checks toa spirit of Gedling (the prin- 
ciple is well ia cage shoe y tzroy Kelly), and 
en SP Spe to operate against a 
wholesome mode of distributing certain valuable 
tae where a was literally no risk and no 
sacrifice. t they are not opposed to the spirit 
of the law Mr. Sergeant Talfourd himself thinks ; 
although he considers they are so managed as to 
bring them within the /eftter of the law; and he 
evidently opines that no prosecution would follow 
the offence—‘* There will no doubt,”’ he says, ‘* be 
a strong disinclination to apply the acts against 
lotteries to associations for the advancement of 
Art.’”’ His addenda, for so it seems to us, about 
bringing them within the gras of the common in- 
former—by the 6 and 7 Wm i ’., ch. 66, amounts 
to nothing. Mr. Sergeant Talfourd indeed thinks 
that, ‘‘ Under this act any party, who can be proved 
to have published, or ordered the publication, of 
either of the three prospectuses lore him, is 
liable to the penalty there created (viz. £50), at the 
suit of any person ; so that each act of publication 
is made cag the ground of one Pee. It is 
by no means unlikely that one of these prospec- 
tuses will be published in our journal—we shall 
print it with our eyes open, and the informer. 

The Atheneum, we perceive, takes an opposite 
view of the subject, and considers “‘ discretion the 
better part of valour.”” We find this passage in 


‘that journal of March the 18th :—‘* Having read 


over again the passages which we formerly quoted 
from the several Acts of Parliament relating to 
Lotteries, we will take especial care that no in- 


Sormer shail have it in his power to try the ques- 


tion at our expense.’ It is somewhat singular 
that the very number which contained this an- 
nouncement should have contained, also, an ad- 
vertisement of the London Art-Union, which, 
according to the opinion here given, might have 
enabled ‘‘ any informer to try the question at the 
expense” of the Atheneum. We dare swear, 
however, that no informer will do anything of the 
kind; and we might be equally positive in opi- 
nion, that the proprietors of the Atheneum 
know they incur no more risk of a prosecution 
in advertising the Art-Union of London than 
they do in advertising Mr. Bielefeld’s * Frames 
for the Saint’s Day.’ The hostility of the 
Atheneum to all projects of the kind is certainly 
a monomania—evidence of which would be of vast 
importance in case its editor should be tried for 
shooting a Prime Minister, and would secure an 
uittal if the said Prime Minister could be shown 
to have paid his guinea into the funds of any 
one of the ‘societies.’ He is absolutely raving 
whenever his pen is dealing with the subject— 
mixing up hams and pictures, prints and little- 
, bronzes and plum-cakes, prizes and penalties, 
in one heterogeneous mass, and frightin, him- 
self, if not “the isle, from its propriety.”” The 
course adopted by the Atheneum, ail along, 
has savoured indeed more of private spleen 
than of public duty; and the feeling mani- 
fested throughout has been anything but credit- 
able. This is greatly to be deplored. If the source 
of these societies has been impure, the proper 
way to purify it has not been taken. If they are 
injurious to Art, the cause of injury is left unex- 
plained. If such societies ought to be eradicated as 
mischievous, they are not to be destroyed by un- 
meaning ridicule, bitter sarcasm, and utterly 
grou insinuations. The avowed object of the 
Atheneum is so to confuse * a _ 
teries, and Little-goes’’ (we are quoting the 
of a paper in the journal of March the 4th) in the 
public sight, that one shall be — just as dele- 
terious as the other; to establish (we quote from 
the same r) ** the identity of Art-Unions and 
Little-goes :"’—‘‘ The moral distinction between 
the projects is obvious enough,’’ says the writer, 
‘* but we from the first there was no 
legal difference ;”’ and so he proceeds to argue that 


‘the nuisances will now be abated, for ** we can- | oie OA OS ond ea diageaed snnane 


ot suppose that the parties will set the law at de- 
fence, and hazard the penalties.” This was on 
the 4th of March. On the : 
find the “‘ nuisance’’ triumphantly progressing toa 





24th of March we | 


“ A short time ago Sir Edward 

igh Chancellor ot Ireland, was 
Institution, examining some pi 
by auction. Mr. Stew q honorary 
tary of the Irish Art-Union, being in the room at the 
same time, spoke to him relative to the assumed ille- 
gality of Art-Unions, when Sir Edward stated his 
opinion that the laws which have been referred to did 
not in any way a to such societies. Mr. Blacker 
having ex gratification at hearing this, Sir 
Edward said ‘ If you like, I will give you that opinion 
in writing,’ and, taking a pen, wrote an order on the 
Royal Bank to pay the Art-Union three guineas an- 
nually until further notice: thus giving his opinion in 
the most satisfactory manner, by joining the society. 


If the Atheneum had drawn a distinction be- 
tween Societies instituted for private gain and 
those which could have been actuated by no view 
but one that is generous and honourable, the 
+ might have assumed at least a show of 
iberality. But it has seen no difference, or, at all 
events, explained none; having treated the Com- 
mittee of the Art-Union of London with quite as 
little courtesy as the party it styles the Polypicnic, 
and the managers of the project it decries as one 
for the sale of cast-off prints. This is most unjust ; 
and we lament to say that a considerable portion of 
the London press has followed so unfair an ex- 
ample. Whatever suspicions may exist as to the 
motives, pine. and results of private bodies 
striving for their own advantage, and actu 
mainly, if not solely, by a desire of gain, no sus- 
picion can be rightly directed inst the Com- 
mittee of the Art-Union of London. That body 
is composed of gentlemen of high standing and un- 
sullied reputations—men who might safely 
trusted with infinitely greater powers than they 
have assumed; for, in reality, their ‘‘ powers” 
amount to nothing. They have no interest what- 
ever in augmenting the list of subscribers; no 
emo whatever to accord; no possibility of 

rsonal profit, honour, or distinction, by the 
atennnent of labour inconceivably large. The 
attacks that fave been made upon them are dis- 
graceful to the Metropolitan press. Our only 
astonishment is that they have not long since re- 
signed their self-imposed duties in disgust that 
their exertions should have been either so shame- 
fully misunderstood or so scandalously misre- 
resented. This view of the matter is strengthened 
by the fact that, during the five years they have 
been acting, the shadow of a charge of wrong-doing 
has never been advanced against them. Their 
proceedings have been closely and jealously 
watched throughout, yet no solitary case of par- 
tiality, favouritism, or injustice, has ever been dis- 
covered upon which to ground an excuse for hos- 
tility, or to urge as a reason for depriving them of 
the confidence of the public and the profession— 
the only recompense they have asked for of can, 
under any circumstances, receive. We say, with- 
out hesitation, that no body of men ever existed 
who were actuated by purer motives, or who have 
worked out a great plan with less liability to 
censure. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to add that we are as 
independent of the ‘* Art-Union of London’’ as the 
Atheneum, or any other journal; but we have 
had better opportunities of watching its progress, 
of ascertaining the mode in which it works, and of 
arriving at just opinions as to its ultimate results. 

But we must resume the argument from which we 
have extensively digressed. 

Let us oe several ae ey Lm vd 
table, upon which Mr. Sergeant Talfou h 
7 opinion” (always bearing in mind that Lotteries 
were authorized by the 
come rr 
46 George .). 
‘* An Act for the more effect 


ive and deceitful gaming. ble 
recites the Act 10 and 11 Willtam IIl., by which 


legislature, and a large in- 
them, long su uent to the 
The 12 George II. is entitled 

reventing of 


having set up many unlawful games, called Lot- 
teries, and had thereby most unjustly and fraudu- 





lently gotten to themselves great sums of money | 
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rom unwary persons, to the uller ruin and im- 
pet om) Hi many families,’ such lotteries are 
** common and public nuisances. It recites also 
the Acts 9th Queen Anne and 8th George J for 
the suppression of “ unlawful lotteries. Yet 
both these acts were expressly pases 
raising money by way of tery. The 
lotteries they, and the ye Geo. _ were de- 
signed to suppress, were ** lotteries no’ tio 
by inw,”” the rizes in which were to be divided 
among the adventurers, ‘* by the chances of the 
rizes in some public lottery established or allowed 
y act of Parliament,”’ i. e., the prizes and blanks 
in the illegal lotteries were to be determined by the 
same numbers as the prizes and blanks in some 
legal lottery; in other words, it was a spirit of 
ambling that was to be suppressed ; and so the act 
fi2 Geo. II.) is styled ‘*‘ An Act for the more 
effectual preventing of excessive and deceitful 
gaming.” The act of Geo. I. visited offenders 
with a heavy penalty—a forfeiture of £500 for 
every such offence. The act of 12 Geo. II. reduced 
that penalty to £200. But it is clear that the act 
12 Geo. II. neither contemplated nor specified any 
such lotteries as those we are considering ; and, 

It is difficult to conceive how Mr. Sergeant Tal- 
fourd could have arrived at the conclusion that 
under this act ‘‘ parties subscribing to, or purchasing 
shares in, the proposed distributions are liable to 
the penalties.”’ . 

We proceed to consider the 42 Geo. III. It is 
entitled ‘‘ An Act to suppress certain games and 
lotteries not authorized by law.” By it all games 
or lotteries called Little-goes—‘‘ by which great 
sums of money had been fraudulently obtained 
from servants, children, and unwary persons, to 
the great impoverishment and utter ruin of many 
families'’—were declared public nuisances ; and it 
provides that ‘‘ every person so offending shall be 
deemed a rogue and vagabond,” and ‘* be punish- 
able as such rogue and vagabondaccordingly.”” It 
confers a power upon all justices, on information, 
to break open, either by day or night, the doors of 
places where such offences shall have been com- 
mitted, and it inflicts a penalty of £100 or six 
months’ imprisonment. 

We are still more at a loss to conceive how Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd could have arrived at the con- 
clusion that, under this act, “ parties subscribing 
to, or purchasing shares in, the proposed distribu- 
tion, are liable to the penalties.’ 

The 46 Geo. Hl. is entitled, ‘‘ An Act for 
granting to his Majesty a sum of money, to be 
raised by lotteries,”’ and bears little upon this sub- 
ject, except that, inasmuch as the former acts 
quoted, adjudged certain portions of the penalties 
to informers, this act provides that ‘‘ all pecuniary 
penalties for an offence against any law touching 
or concerning Lotteries,’’ are to be applied to 
the “use of the Crown; and all pr ings to 
recover or enforce them are prohibited, and made 
liable to be stayed, unless prosecuted in the name 
of the Attorney-General, in the Court of Exche- 

uer 

But there is another Act—the 6th and 7th Wil- 
liam 1V.—upon which the learned sergeant mainly 
grounds his case. This Act was passed in 1835— 
the very year, be it noted, preceding that (1836) 
when the formation of Art-Unions was deliberately 
recommended by the House of Commons, as we 
shall presently show. This Act is entitled, ‘‘ An 
Act to prevent the advertising of foreign and other 
illegal lotteries.’ It is so brief that we may copy 
it entire. It is as follows : 


“* Whereas, the laws in force are insufficient to pre- 
vent the advertising of foreign and other illegal lotte- 
rigs in this kingdom, and it is expedient to make fur- 
ther provision for that purpose: Be it therefore 
enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that from 
and after the passing of this act, ifany person shall 
print or publish, or cause to be printed or published, 
any advertisement or other notice of or for the sale, of 
any ticket, or tickets, chance or chances, or of any 
share or shares of any ticket or tickets, chance or 
chances, of or in ary such lettery or lotteries, as afore- 
ssid, or any advertisement or notice concerning or in 
auy manner relating to any such lottery or lotteries, or 
any ticket, chance or share, tickets, chances, or shares 
thereof or therein; every person so offending shall for 
every such offence forfeit the sum of fifty pounds, to be 
recovered with full costs of suit, by action of debt, bill, 
— or information, in any of his Majesty’s Courts of 

pord, in Westminster or Dublin, respectively, or in 
the Court of Session in Scotiand; one moiety thereof to 
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the use of his Majesty, his heirs, and successors, and 


the other moiety thereof to the use of the person who 
shall inform or sue for the same.” 

No one can read this Act without perceiving it 
to be merely ‘‘ an act to prevent the ADVERTISING 
of foreign and other illegal lotteries.’’ It says 
nothing whatsoever of the subscribers to any lot- 
teries, or of the proprietors of them—unless they 
are also advertisers of them. Unless, therefore, 
Art-Unions are made “‘ illegal’”’ by previous acts, 
this act bears upon them no more than do the acts 
for preventing cruelty to animals. If then, they 
are not amenable to the 12th George II., and the 
42nd George III., they are surely not amenable to 
this. We shall best test the sincerity of our con- 
viction of the view we have taken by advertising 
the Art-Unions of Germany, the accredited agent 
for which is Mr. H. Hering, of 153, Regent-street. 

One fact, then, is indisputable and is admitted— 
as it must be admitted—by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, 
that susscriBERs to an Art-Union can be prose- 
cuted only by the Attorney-General. 

Is it necessary to point out te the intelligent 
reader the pu of these enactments? Surely 
not. Unless he be a lawyer, “ fee’d’’—legiti- 
mately, of course— 

“to make the worse appear 
The better reason,” 

can he hesitate to perceive that the law interposed 
between the sharper and the victim; between 
” oy i: persons’ (we quote the 12th 
George I1.), ‘‘ who have set up many unlawful 
games called lotteries,” and the ‘‘ children and 
servants ’’ (again we quote it) ‘‘ of several gentle- 
men, traders, and merchants, and other unwary 
persons ;”’ between those ‘“‘who’’ (we quote it 
again) ‘‘ have most unjustly and fraudulently 
gotten to themselves great sums of money,’’ and 
those who had been “the utter ruin and impo- 
verishment of their families ?”’ 

In order that no doubt upon the subject should 
exist, when time had removed the fears of evil- 
doers, and the system had revived in all its dan- 
gerous strength, the Act of the 42nd George IIT., 
usually styled the ‘‘ Little-go Act,’’ was passed. 

Of the design and purport of these enactments, 
then, there can be no question; but those who 
contend for the illegality of Art-Unions are con- 
tent to stand upon the tottering and unstable 
ground supplied to them by the few words, ‘‘ or 
any other lottery whatever, not authorized by Par- 
liament.’’ This occurs in the two acts referred to ; 
but these arguers have altogether lost sight of the 
fact, that the passage is introduced merely as a 
provision against CASES OF A LIKE CHARACTER 
which may not have been distinctly laid down. 
In the Act 42 George III., the sentence follows 
immediately after an enumeration of the modes by 
which Little-goes are conducted ; and in the 12 
George II., the games of ‘‘the Ace of Hearts, 

haroah, Basset and Hazard,’’ are especially 
mentioned, as classing among lotteries which are 
*‘common and public nuisances’’—and it is here 
added, ‘‘ Whereas, in order to suppress all sucu 
lotteries,’’ &c.—i.e., lotteries expressly charac- 
terized as deceiving ‘‘ unwary persons,” and 
. utterly ruining and impoverishing many fami- 

ies. 

There are no precedents by which to determine 
a possible case of prosecution; and, if one were 
tried, it would be tried for the first time. Of the 
result of any such trial we do not entertain the 
remotest doubt ; and we hereby, deliberately and 
advisedly, challenge, to a legal test of the matter, 
any person or party who, considering either the 
subscriber to, or the advertiser of, one of these 
Art-Unions alleged to be ‘ lotteries,” within 
the meaning of the Act, may look upon himself 
or themselves as aggrieved or injured by their 
establishment. 

SURE WE ARE THAT THE CHALLENGE WILL 
NOT BE ACCEPTED. 

At the outset of our remarks we assumed high 
ground; and that ground we are not disposed 
to relinquish. We maintain that Art-Union So- 
cieties are NOT ILLEGAL, inasmuch as they are NOT 
LOTTERIES; that they are not lotteries, inasmuch as 
they involve no hazard whatever, stimulate no 
spirit of gambling, and can prejudice neither the 
mind nor property of any subscriber—in a word, 

Although there is a chance, there is No RISK ! 

But if we did admit—which assuredly we do 
not—that they are illegal according to the strict 
letter of the law, and the Attorney-General might 


ait hesew fio to 
subscribers, or advertisers, 
moted, it will be obviows to" 
that he will do nothing of the kind. 
would be not only highly prejudicial to 


rts and the ; 
to the spirit of the peggy sap 


wish of the House of Commons, 
recorded recommendation such j 
if not established, augmented and 
or 

At is certain that the alarm created : 
triously-circulated statement thet Are eee 
illegal. and the carefully-studied rumour that 
subscriber subjected himself to a penalty 
— to be enforced by any common i 

had the effect of inducing many i 
to subscribe, to hold back; and 
doubt that the list of “‘ the Art- 
will be materially affected by it; 
the Committee had arranged to 
the alarm had sufficiently i 
greatly to be deplored. 

By this time, however, the publi 
to feel that the ‘* op1n1ton”’ of 
fourd is worth nothing, even to 
bought and paid for it ; and within 
we have no doubt the effect of the 
inglt “ terrible one of the 7 

-» which threatens vengeance io 
TISERS,’’ will neither frighten ner intere any 
—save and except the proprietor of the Af 
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VARIETIES. 
Roya. COMMISSION OF Fine Arts. —It | 
will be perceived, by an advertisement in our | 
first page, that the Cartoons for competition mus | 
be sent to Westminster Hall, during the first week 
of June—and that in Westminster Hall they will | 
be publicly exhibited. It has, no doubt, been | 
found impossible to find a place more desirable; | 
for, as may be supposed, the drawings, many of 
which will be of huge size, will require immense | 
space ; and we are assured that this point ha — 
been duly weighed and considered. But, cer- 
tainly, the light in the old Hall will not be such | 
as to exhibit many of the competitors to advan- | 
tage; and, as usual, there will be terrible com- | 
plaints about the “hanging.” The number an- 
ticipated is about 70; and, if each averages |? 
feet (the minimum is 10 feet) in length, no les 
than 720 feet of wall will be required. Candi- 
dates are required to send in with their contribu- 
tions “sealed letters containing their names.” 
This is all very well, as a matter of form; but 
the subjects in hand, by all the principal com. 
petitors, are even now as well known as London- 
bridge. We might ourselves undertake to chalk 
the producers’ names upon the corners of 50 out 
of the 70. The “Judges” are appointed. They 
consist of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. ; the Marquis 
of Lansdowne; and Samuel Rogers, Esq. ; ané 
Sir R. Westmacott, R.A. ; R. Cook, Esq., RL; 
and W. Etty, Esq., R.A. It is stated that Sir 
M. A. Shee, P.R.A., and Sir A. Caleott, B.A., 


*In nae a committee 
was appoin *to inquire 
tending a knowledge of the Arts and the 
design among the people ( the 

— of the ome im 
constitution, managemen' 
TIONS connected with the Arts.” 

The a, a ngly 

rt contains the following re i 
ee beg the particular attention of the Yn 

“ Among exhibitions connected with the rong 
ment of Art, the attention of your committee i 
called to the institutions est in Germent -~ 
the name of ‘ Kunst Vereine’ (Art-Unions), @*4 ' 
becoming prevalent in this country. These conceten 
for the purchase of pictures to be Disa 
Lot form one of the many instances in ed 
of the advantages of combination. args mas 
the contribution a wd ag rch a aye 

bscribers, man 
OF i oeer ation, would never have been patrons of 
” 


‘ 
Be it remembered that this wae 20 a 
single member, influenced of the 
is that of a committee of fifteen members ? 
lature—solemnly deliberately 
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ed, but declined—the latter on the score 
h:” the former, cause not stated. 
: AcADEMY.—The Professor of 
Painting—H. Howard, Esq., R.A.—has delivered 
three of his course of lectures. As we have inti- 
mated, finding it impossible to lay before our 
readers anything like a sufficient and satisfactory 
abstract of these lectures—and feeling that they 
ould be materially injured by compression into 
we * 
our limited space—we prefer referring the reader 
to the gee — they will be found very 
ably reported. 
oe rp he will be added to the national 
collection in the course of a few days. The sum 
of £600 was paid for it; it will be a valuable 
addition to the gallery, especially to the student, 
who will have excellent opportunities of guessing 
at his “ medium”— concerning which we, and 
others, have speculated so much—for the picture 
is said to be “in an almost immaculate condi- 
tion.” 

Art-Un1on OF LONDON.—PRIZE FOR TEN 
Desens. —In Oct. last the committee of the Art- 
Unionof London advertised for a consecutive series 
of ten designs in outline, 12 inches by 8 inches, 
illustrative of some epoch in British history, or of 
the work of some English author. Simplicity of 
| composition, beauty of form, and good drawing 
| were the qualities desired. Sixty pounds were 

offered as a premium, with the understanding 
that if the selected compositions were engraved, 
the artist would receive a further remuneration 
for superintending the execution of them. The 
25th of March was the day named for receiving 
them, and we are gratified at being able to say, 
that by that date THIRTY SETS OF DESIGNS, 
each consisting of ten or more drawings (in the 
whole, therefore, more than three hundred,) were 
seutin. There are six sets from Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Lost,” four from “ Comus,” three from the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” three from “ Early British 
History,” two from Shelley’s “ Prometheus,” and 
two from the “ Fairy Queen ;” the remainder of 
the subjects are, “‘ Griselda,” “‘ Polyphemus,” the 
“Rise and Progress of Religion in England,” 
“The First Psalm,” Scripture Subjects, ‘ Ode 
to the Passions,” ‘* The Tempest,” Scenes from 
Shakspere, “‘ Alexander’s Feast,” and “‘ Vita Zl- 
fredi.” The majority of the drawings have very 
considerable merit, and many of them are ex- 
ceelingly beautiful. Without going into particu- 
lars, which the lateness of the date prevents, we 
would especially mention, as amongst the best, 
4 series from the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” marked 
vith a lamp; “ Prometheus Unbound,” marked 
with a triangle; two sets from “ Comus,” one 
marked as the last, and the other with an 8. 
vithin a C.; ‘ Griselda,’ ‘ Polyphemus,’ ‘ The 
Rise and Progress of Religion in England,’ and a 
st from the“ Tempest,” marked with a star within 
4 square: any one of which would form a most 
‘ateresting publication, honourable alike to the 
artist and the Society. The committee will not 
decide until the 4th of this month. We shall 
lok to their decision and its results with con- 
siderable anxiety, feeling assured that it will 
sive general satisfaction. 

— ELecTROTY pE.—Although we propose 

the phar weed to give a detailed history of 

= ne, with all the information we 
ect on the subject, we have it now in our 
power to communicate its entire and perfect suc- 
a iy far, that is to say, as concerns the multi- 
: "8 copies of an engraving. We have seen 
it _ Art-Union prints—one from the ori- 
simile oe other from the electrotyped fac- 
ra the - M impossible to distinguish the one 
opened ap the closest scrutiny, with the aid 
determine ut Magnifier, leaves it impossible to 
walt, not al which is which.” Such is the re- 
cxpetlenes ~ of our own comparatively limited 
tens ut to our knowledge (we have 
egnren of _ safest authority) one of the best 
ar differen the age could not only not perceive 
he believed ce, but actually selected as the one 
to have been from the original plate 
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the one that was taken from the electrotype. The 
only question now to be resolved concerns the 
number of good impressions that may be taken from 
the plate. We entertain little apprehension on 
this score; the impression we saw was after 
about 100: but, as by the end of next month 
the result will be no longer an “ opinion,” we 
postpone our final “ report” till then. 

Bust or Miss HeLen Faucir.—We have 
been rarely more gratified by any work of Art 
than by a bust which Mr. Foley has just com- 
pleted of this accomplished actress. We have 
frequently observed the play and power of Miss 
Faucit’s features, which, when in repose, have an 
expression of sadness, deepened almost into sor- 
row, as if the young face had a premature ac- 
quaintance with the hard ways of thought and 
knowledge, supposed to belong exclusively to 
riper years. Mr. Foley has not only preserved 
the likeness, but managed to impart a happy 
and yet thoughtful expression to the countenance 
—one of those which, though seen but once, is 
never forgotten. Miss Faucit’s hair grows low 
upon her forehead, but the forehead, in reality, 
is full and expansive—a noble brow, and a deep 
thoughtful eye—which Mr. Foley has compelled 
his marble to express. He has managed the 
closed mouth and dimpled chin to admiration, 
and the disposal of the hair adds considerably to 
the beauty of the composition. He has in fact, 
in this instance, done with the chaste marble 
what Lawrence did on canvass—he hus given the 
ideal of the real—without trick or seeming effort ; 
and we sincerely congratulate him on a most 
perfect triumph. 

New Hovses or PARLIAMENT.—Those who 
have not been over the works, can form no idea 
of the careful and revised study bestowed on 
every part of the design—the richness of the 
detail, and the beauty of the execution. What 
will be the general effect of the River-facade, as 
seen either from Westminster-bridge or the op- 
posite shore, can hardly be judged, in the present 
unfinished and encumbered state of the building ; 
but there can be little doubt that, viewed from 
the terrace, it will be highly satisfactory, whether 
considered as a whole, or with regard to par- 
ticular portions. Most certainly it will be found 
to bear the minutest examination, for the details 
leave nothing to be desired, either as regards de- 
sign or execution. Some of them are exceed- 
ingly rich in point of sculptured decoration—a 
species of it which is rarely suffered to appear at 
all in our modern Gothic buildings, or, if at all,as 
mere patches, and as a reproach to the parsimony 
shown in other respects. Some niches, with 
figures of ancient sovereigns, are in a style that 
would perhaps be thought too prodigal even in a 
mere fancy design. The tracery of the window- 
heads is not only very beautiful in itself, but also 
remarkable for the head of each window being 
not jointed together, but carved out of a single 
piece of stone—a mode which, while it affords 
proof of the great skill in workmanship now 
attained, will be attended with far greater dura- 
bility than that hitherto practised. The Tower, 
par excellence, for there will be about 13 alto- 
gether, has been commenced, and is already 
several feet above the ground, although it will be 
yet sometime ere its lower part or the royal en- 
trance porch will plainly show itself, since the 
arches will be 60ft. high. The central octagon 
hall (60ft. in diameter) has also been begun, but 
is not yet sufficiently advanced to enable us to 
judge at all what it will be. We question whe- 
ther, for architectural beauty, it will at all sur- 
pass the vestibule (36ft. square) in the centre of 
the principal floor of the river front, which, 
although in a very unfinished state, there being, 
at present, no other floor than a few planks to 
walk upon, is a most exquisite architectural bit— 
all the more delightful, because we can safely 
take it as a promise of other merits and beauties 





which do not yet show themselves. One great | 
excellence in ail Barry’s designs and buildings is 
that, let the particular style be what it may, they 
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are always all of a piece and consistent : nothing 
in them is passed over as of comparativ.:ly little 
importance. He always seems to accomplish what- 
ever he aims at; which may, perhaps, be owing 
to his never aiming at more than can properly be 
accomplished under the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case. And herein, if not in everything 
else, others might profit by his example. That 
they would do so is greatly to be wished, for then 
we should less frequently be offended by that 
mixture of parsimony and ostentation, which is, 
at least hitherto has been, one of the besetting 
sins of our modern architecture. As regards the 
“New Houses,” we suspect they will put us 
out of conceit with a good many other public 
edifices, and will provoke a good many compari- 
sons not at all to the advantage of Windsor 
Castle, which we now think was rebuilt and im- 
proved a score of years sooner than it ought to 
have been. 

LINCOLN’s-INN.—The building for the new 
dining-hall and library is about to be commenced 
forthwith on a site at the south-west angle of 
the garden, so that its west front, or side, will 
come upon the terrace overlooking Lincoln’s-Inn- 
fields, and its south front, or that of the hall, 
will be towards ‘ New-square.” The style 
adopted by the architect (Mr. Hardwick) is that 
of the latest Tudor, previous to the corruptions 
introduced into it by what is called Elizabethan ; 
and will, therefore, resemble that of the older 
parts of Hampton Court. The materials also 
will be similar, viz., red brick, interlaced with 
darker glazed bricks, and with stone quoins and 
dressings ; thereby producing both a good and 
characteristic effect as to colour, very greatly 
superior to that attending a mixture of either. 
white or yellow brick with stone. The general 
plan of the building will ran north and south, 
but not in a formal unbroken line; for the 
library at the north end will be placed trans- 
versely to the hall and other parts, in the direc- 
tion of east and west, with an oriel and gable in 
each of those fronts, and three windows towards 
the north. The dimensions of this apartment 
will be 80ft. by 40ft., and 48ft. high; those of 
the dining-hall 120ft. by 45ft., and 54ft. high ; 
and both will have open timber roofs, with 
carved beams, &c. Between these two principal 
portions of the general plan, there will be an 
intermediate one consisting of a corridor of com- 
munication, on the east side of which will be a 
council-room, and on the west a drawing-room, 
or benchers’-room. Thus there will be a good 
deal of contrast and play in the exterior, and 
also of variety of outline, owing to differences 
as to height in the roof, and to the gables being 
turned in different directions. That over the 
south end of the hall will be flanked by two 
turrets, between which will be a single large 
window, of “ perpendicular” character. There 
can be no doubt that the whole will be a very 
great improvement, and will help to redeem the 
architectural credit of Lincoln’s-Inn, although 
it is also likely to render the modern “ gothiciz- 
ings” in some of the buildings there still more 
offensive than they are at present. 

Roya Institute or ArkcHITECTS.—The 
principal papers read at the last three meetings 
of the Institute were, on Church Building, by 
Mr. G. Godwin ; on the Walhalla, near Munich, 
by Mr. Woolley; on the Principles of Archi- 
tecture as laid down by Vitruvius, by Mr. W. 
Pocock ; on the Holy Trinity Church, Hull, by 
Mr. Granville ; on the Chapter House of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, by Mr. T. Wyatt; and on a 
double spiral staircase at the Church of St. 
Editha, Tamworth, by Mr. B. Ferrey. Mr. God- 
win’s paper was an exposition of the present 
views on Church Architecture, as propounded by 
the Cambridge Camden Society ; and as the sub- 
ject is just now exciting some attention, it has 
been printed in several of the journals. Mr. 
Pocock’s paper was in defence of Vitravius, 
whose orthodoxy has been of late years qucs- 
tioned by Mr. Hosking and others. That we owe 
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much to Vitruvius there is no doubt ; nevertheless, 
the study of that author alone would do but 
little towards making an architect. The investi- 
gation of the Holy Trinity Church at Hull, 
served to prove the use of brick buildings in 
England as early as the reign of Edward I., in- 
stead of Richard I1., as supposed. From Mr. 
Wyatt's communication it appeared that the 
dean and chapter are about to restore the chapter- 
house at Salisbury, which is now in a bad state of 
repair. It is to be hoped they will not retain the 
present flat roof, which analogy shows cannot 
be original, but construct ore of high pitch, in 
accordance with the spirit of the remainder of 
the building. Medals have been awarded to Mr. 
F. Saunders and Mr. Papworth, for Essays on 
the Synchronism of Architecture, and to Mr. A. 
Johnson for the design for a “ Princely Palace,” 
as described by Bacon. 

“ BARONIAL HALLts op ENGLAND.” — An 
advertisement in our journal announces a new 
illustrated work under this title—to consist of a 
series of prints, chiefly in lithotint, from the 
pencils of Harding, Pyne, Miiller, and others, 
and accompanied by letter-press descriptions, 
by the Editor, 8. C. Hail, P.S8.A. We may, 
perhaps, be permitted to direct to this subject the 
attention of our artist friends in the Provinces. 
Although books, and, to some extent, practical 
knowledge may enable the editor to work out his 
plan, there are scattered throughout the country 
vast treasures, of the existence of which he can- 
not be aware ; and our object in this brief notice 
is to state that he will feel much indebted to any 
artist or amateur who will point out for inquiry 
and examination such structures in their several 
neighbourhoods as they may consider it desirable 
to make him acquainted with. We feel that we 
need offer no apology for the introduction of 
this paragraph. The great utility of a journal 
such as ours is to bring knowledge to bear upon 
a given point, and to facilitate the attainment of 
a beneficial purpose by joining to it the many 
aids—that are willing and ready—in order to 
give it completeness. Secluded nooks of England 
comparatively unexplored by the writer are often 
familiar to the artist, who would gladly make 
them more generally known, if opportunity 
offered; and it is notorious that some of the 
richest graces of our island are not to be encoun- 
tered by travellers upon highways. It is need- 
less to say more than that Mr. Hall will be very 
thankful for any hints that may be conveyed to 
him concerning this matter. 

CARTOON PenciLs.— A decided improvement 
in lead pencils has been produced by Messrs. 
Reeves and Co., of Cheapside. The lead is 
remarkably pure; but the main advantage con- 
sists in its being introduced into the cedar in a 
triangular shape, so as always to present a point 
without scraping. It is designed more especially 
for those who use the pencil with a bold free 
hand. A trial may be safely recommended : to 
us it seems unquestionably a great advance upon 
the material hitherto adopted, and we have no 
doubt there are many who will thank us for 
directing their attention to the subject. 

THe “ Art” ov Writina.—We have received 
from Mr. Craik, a writing-master, or—according 
to the modern reading —“ a teacher of cali- 
graphy,” in Dumfries, a series of specimens of 
his art. We had no previous conception of the 
extraordinary grace and beauty to which it was 
possible to carry it. We refer not alone to those 
portions which are “ written,” but to the orna- 
mental designs introduced into his examples— 
produced with a degree of ease and facility abso- 
lutely wonderful. Some of the elaborated sheets 
submitted to us, he states, did not occupy his 
pen above five minutes each, including pictures 
of birds and animals, and “ flourishes” that seem 
as grand as if they were those of a trampet. It 
is impossible for us to convey an idea of the 
exceeding delivacy and boldness of the style 
which characterizes the parts more immediately 
illustrative of penmanship ; and it is really as- 
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tonishing to find such perfect accuracy attained 
by mere sweeps of the pen over the paper. Mr. 
Craik contemplates directing his skill towards 
more ambitious projects than the mere produc- 
tion of letters, and seeks to use it in the decoration 
of rooms, &e. Of his success in this respect we 
entertain strong doubts; but there are many 
“ wants” which his ability might supply. 

EarRLY Curisti1an ScutptTors.—In 1841 
Mr. Godwin laid before the Society of Anti- 
quaries some observations on the fact, that the 
stones, both inside and outside numerous ancient 
buildings in England and France, bear peculiar 
marks or symbols, apparently the work of the 
original builders. In a second paper on the 
same subject, recently communicated, and which 
proved that in Germany also the same marks are 
to be found, reference was made to the religious 
character of associated masons in very early 
times ; and Mr. Godwin described a very curious 
MS. account (in the Arundel collection at the 
British Museum) of four sculptors, who worked 
“in the name of the Lord,” during the reign of 
Diocletian :—they were called Claudius, Castor, 
Simphorianus, and Nicostratus. According to 
the MS., when they had completed one column 
and foliated capital, ordered by Diocletian to be 
cut out of the porphyritic rock, the philosophers 
of the day, who were indignant at their success, 
required them to cut another. To which the 
sculptors replied, “‘ Do ye wish to learn the Art 
from us’? Nevertheless, in the name of our Lord, 
in whom we trust, we will shape this vther 
column like the first.” And, applying them- 
selves diligently, they finished the second column 
within 26 days: in consequence of which, the 
philosophers exclaimed, thuse mysterious words 
could only pertain to Art-magical. 


SaLes oF THE MontTH. — MANCHESTER. — CoL- 
LECTION OF THE LATE B. Hick, Ese.—This col- 
lection has been sold by Mr. Winstanley. The sale 
occupied four days ; during the two first, the pictures, 
110 in number, were disposed of; on the third, the 101 
drawings; and on the fourth, the 184 engravings. On 
the first day, 59 pictures were distributed. After some 
small — were knocked down, including Rhodes’s 
* Cobbler,’ which fetched 10/. 15s., and Barker’s 
* Children playing with an Ass,’ 18 guineas-—Bever- 
ley’s ‘ Shipwreck* fetched 15 guineas; Linton’s ‘ Caris- 
brook Castle,’ 14/.; Poole’s ‘ Bo-Peep’ (a small but 
excellent picture), 32/. lls.; Knight’s ‘ Young Jug- 

ler,’ 307. 19s. 6d.; Bradley’s ‘ Rosebud,’ 26/. 15s. Gd. ; 

. Andrews’s ‘ Lady Russell pleading to Charles I1.,’ 
22/. 1s. ; Herbert’s (A.R.A.) ‘ Pardon,’ 27/. 6s. ; Ste- 
phanoff’s ‘ Discovery,’ 50/. 88.; Howard’s ‘ Oberon 
and Titania,’ 50/.; and his ‘ Numa Pompilius and 
Egeria’ (companion picture), 21/; Eastlake’s ‘J. Con- 
tadini,’ 46/. 48.; Westall’s ‘ Wayside,’ 20/. 9s. 6d. ; 
Patrick Nasmyth’s ‘ Woody Landscape with Waterfall,’ 
| 39/. 188.; Shayer’s ‘Girls at a Spring,’ 33/.; C. R. 
Stanley’s ‘ View at Amiens,’ 45/. 3s.; a ‘ Sea Piece,’ 
by Carmichael, 31/.10s.; ‘A Watering Place,’ by F. 

Lee, 381. 178. ; Boaden’s ‘ Flower Girl,” 21/. 10s. 6d. ; 

* Cottages on the Banks of a River,’ by Ewins, 23/. 10s. ; 
Bradiey’s ‘ Bride,’ 34/. 2s. 6d.; * A Seaport with Ves- 
sels in a Breeze,’ by John Wilson, 20/. 9s. 6d.; Ten- 
nant’s ‘ Shrimpers,’ 28/. 6s. 6d.; Drammond’s 
* Minna Troil,’ 25/. 148. 6d.; two ‘ Coast Scenes,’ of 
Shayer’s (companions), 31/. 10s. each ; and Stanley’s 
* View of the Old Exeter "Change, London,’ 28/. 17s. 6d. 
There was considerable competition for some of the 
peat pieares of the late William Liverseege, to whom 
Mr. Hick was a liberal patron. No fewer than nine 
— by ro —_ — in succession under the 
ammer, and most of them realized very good prices. 
His ‘ Captain Macheath,’ which many, iecloding our- 
selves, regard as this lamented artist’s most finished 
cture, fetched 77/. 148. ; ‘ The Inquiry,’ 572. 15s. ; and 
The Benediction’ (a monk bestowing his blessing on 
a kneeling and veiled lady), fetched the sum of 94/. 10s. 
* The Black Dwarf,’ and ‘ The Popkin’s Family,’ were 
knocked down at 34/. 13s. each; a sketch, ‘ Salvator 
Rosa in the Brigand’s Cave,’ 16/. 5s. 6d. ; another, ‘ The 
Widow ” 171. 68. 6d.; and ‘ Travellers attacked by Ban- 
ditti,’ Liverseege’s first exhibition picture, seven gui- 
neas. His ‘Ghost Story,’ the original sketch, was 
knocked down at 30/. 9s. The remaining five pictures, 
of larger dimensions, and all by celebrated English 
masters, fetched upwards of 90/. each. ‘ A beautiful 
Sunny Landscape,’ by Sir A. W. Calcott, R.A., 94/. 10s. 





A sketch on panel, _by the late Sir David Wilkie, of 
| John Knox administering the Sacrament at Calder 
House,’ being a sketch for a large picture of this snb- 
ject, was knocked down at 990. 15s.; Linton’s ‘ Return 
. Py --~ fetched exactly the same 
; an artin’s extraordi 7 i ic- 

tures, ‘ The Rivers of Blis: wp KH = .-Y- 


feet wide by four in height) fetched each 94/. 10s. 











8,’ and * Pandemonium’ (six 











(Benjamin West), PRA 
(Richard Wilson), 84/.; and ‘ 
companion), 84/.; ‘The Holy Fami 
Cart, Marat), 18 han 
Child’ (Murillo), 732, A ne AL, 
by himself, 497. 7s. ; 
Cignani), 46. 4s.; 
64/. Is. ; * Italian 
‘ Painting,’ an Emblematic it 
Daughter (Cario Dolce), at 52/. 10s. ; * 
Figures’ (Loutherbourg), 112/. 7s. ; « View of 
(Canaletti), 262/. 10s.; ‘ Lake of Nemi’ ( 
oo = ; n't of Christ’ (Annibale i 

~ 10s. ; ‘ irgin and Child, with ; 
(Co: 10), 1897. ; The Virgi . be 

with 


Se par ye noel 3 Figures 
inging Regal ng’ (Egbert Hemskirk younger) 
ernarvon Castle’ (Richard Wilson), 


Is. ; 


1571. 10s.; * 
99/. 158; * Horses in a Landscape’ (M 
a ‘ Cabinet Picture, containing’ s sane ae 
(Albert Durer), in unusually fine Ms 
On the third day the drawings were sold, ‘A Pes. 
sant Boy’ (Poole), fetched 10/. 5s.; Henry Liverseege’s 
original drawing of ‘ The ins Family,’ 134. 10s. 
his ‘Touchstone and Audrey,’ 18/. 18s.; Martin’s 
* View on the Coast of G ,” 6., and his * Last 
Look at Paradise,’ 14!.; one of Cattermole’s interior 
14i. 3s. 6d. ; Stanfield’s ‘ View of Teneriffe,’ 12 guinea ™ 
Liverseege’s ‘Old Falconer,’ 187. 10s.; his * Falstaf 
and Bardolph,’ 17 guineas; his ‘ Falstaff and Dame 
Quickly,’ 23/. 10s. ; one of T. 8. Cooper’s cattle pieces, 
211.; the original sketch of Sir David Wilkie’s ‘ Pre. 
sentation of the Keys to oom at H Cas. 
tle,’ 142. ; and his ‘Studies of Hands,’ 41. Of the 
framed drawings, an ‘Interior of St. 
Windsor,’ fetched 29/. 8s. ; ‘ The of the 
tle,’ by Cattermole, 42 guineas ; ‘A View of Cologne,’ 
by Austin, 23 guineas; ‘The Harvest Home,’ by 
Stephanoff, 14 guineas. . 
Our informant—a safe authority—states, “It was 
highly gratifying to find in the sale (as indeed it is 
generally) that the modern pictures and drawings 
fetched exceedingly good prices, many much more than 
they cost the late proprietor at the tine of purchase, 
but not more than their present worth—a circum- 
stance, even in a pecuniary point of view, highly satis 
factory to collectors of modern works, when with 
judgment, as showing them to be of increasing value.” 


On the 15th of March were sold the proofs, plates, 
and other effects of the late Abraham Rainbach, Esq, 
the engraver of at ce .. ney Boon 

rogressive proo! , ut Finger, i 
Beadle,’ . Bilndman’s Buff,’ «The Chelsea Pensioner’ 
‘The Spanish Mother,’ ‘The Village Politicians,’ 

* Distraining for Rent.’ One of ‘The V 
Politicians’ was sold for 13/.; one of 
for 152. 4s. 6d. ; and another of the same for 

On the 17th were’sold the i 
of the late Rev. E. T. Daniell ; 
“Madonna di S. Sisto,’ engraved by 
faelle, which realized 49/. 7s.; ‘ 
Turner, R.A., 901. 68.; * 

Os. Oo.) ORS apd 
a genuine Titian, 52 guineas. cs 
e pictures, engravings, and anti of the late 
Sir Robert Ker Port sold on the 30th, 
which were many valuable curiosities brought fro 
various parts of the world by this distinguished tr 
veller. as o piace by A. Ker Porte, 
were ‘St. John Writing t poca 
Blessing the Cap aud Bread,’ together with 
of modern and ancient masters; also, & 
drawings made in different quarters of the globe. 


Sates To ComE.—An extensive 
tures, etchi &c., the property of 
will be sold at Edinburgh on the 
ing days, by Messrs. C. B. Tait and 
is remarkable for the number and value 

contain 


consists ; 
Potter, 


ist inst., a small 
land, containing a landscape 
d@’euvre of Van der Neer, @ 
&e.—On the 7th, the pictures, &c. 
» containing the Ruysdiel of 
field; a fruit piece, by * Rachel | 
Simon Clarke’s collection ; an interior 
cture by Cuyp; ‘ Musidora,’ by 
Ke. This sale will occupy two days. 
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MEMORIES OF PICTURES. 
By Mrs. 8. C. HAtt. 







| NO. IL—EDWARD BIRD, B.A. 
er, many years ago, being charmed by a pic- 
d by Mr. Edward Bird. I saw it in Bristol: it 
the earliest works of Art that left a“ memory” 
robably from its 


] REMEMB 
ture paints 
a after I came to England, 


| = sry English aspect. It was called “ Tae Country 
,vcrion.” 1 was told it was aot inferior, in any y 
| tthe more celebrated productions of that most ble 


nan and most excellent artist; that the persons in the 
pictorial drama were delineated with rare truth, and 
manifested most correct discrimination of individual 
character. Tome it was a new volume of English rural 
life. I venerated the patriarchal soberness of the elder 

ant, who had secured the volume he loved best—a 
| Bible; the matronly providence of his partner, who 
wishes her son-in-law to bethink himself of the cradle 
rather than the punch-bowl ; the meek joy of the young 
wife, proud of the provision for her tea-table; the hesita- 
tion amounting to suspicion of the gamekeeper—one of 
| the bidders a fowling-piece—contrasted with the 
blustering self-will of the butcher, resolved that the dis- 
pated weapon should be his; the exquisite coquetry of 
the little maid, who, before a looking-glass, places on her 
head a burnished cullender; the prying curiosity of the 
country connoisseur, examining the merits of an old pic- 
ture. But the merry group of “little ones,” amusing 
themselves with a kitten they had confined in a warming- 
pan, delighted me as much as “ pussy" did them. The 
sportive character of that little episode was delicious ; so 
full of life and childish nature—so different in its moods 
| and exercises from the grown-up nature of “ big people.” 
| Itwas evidently painted by an artist who both under- 
stood and loved children—not as models, but as portions 
of his own heart. There were other pictures by the same 
hand, I remember, in the room: ‘ The Surrender of 
Calais,’ ‘ The Burning of the Bishops,’—a subject full of 
painful interest, one of the last the painter ever under- 
took; and it must have been a trying scene to a man 
struggling with illness and those distressing nervous 
affections, which shatter intellect and stimulate beyond 
the bodily power of exertion or endurance. 

Itransferred my interest, naturally enough, from the 
picture to the painter, and became anxious to see the 
atist who had afforded me so much pleasure. At that time 
to have looked upon a man poet of producing such 
works would have made me happy beyond conception; 
waa - he was dead, that he had been benevolent 
to the poor, a devoted husband, an affectionate yet judi- 
clous Ether, a most admirable sou, a faithful friend, ond 
an earnest lover of, and labourer in, hie Art, to which he 
| had won his way by steady and undeviating perseve- 

ranee, gaining respect by conduct in domestic life so 

— Ly he commanded esteem no less than 

ration is genius was enshrined in home affec- 
tonsand home duties. The Bristol people (I was then 
informed) were so rightly proud of this good man and 
good painter, who had elevated the reputation—restored 
it, I may say, for it had been lost—of their moody city by 
his virtues no less than by his talents, that they—gentle- 
men of Bristol—had honoured his remains with asplendid 
funeral. Iwas shown the spot where he was buried in 
the cathedral, and assured it was their intention to erect 

‘Monument to his memory ! 

nant to think that this people had grown wiser as 

as more generous, since the fate of Chatterton— 
“The marvellous boy who perished in his pride "— 

ad lefta blot upon their character. I rejoiced to learn 

that wisdom had followed experience, and that the warn- 

ing bequeathed by the unhappy child of genius had pro- 
duced its anticipated effects; that the “ Bristolians,” 
oe the Boetians—though neither as wealthy nor as 
bod and ecived’ har tan, mame, eee —_ 
teir searcity a queen amon ho heave fi rit sti 

ind liberality. We chall a provinces for justice 

4, Was not, however, until very lately, when recallin 

We + S Pictures,” that of Mr. Bird (although 

a. Ane te a oe gine returned vividly before 

‘Wasted so strongly with ‘the A ~ ie a om 

ter of James Barry, than resolute and stormy charac- 

career, despite in be be a re lief to contemplate the 
painter y passages, of a domestic 
arestin *man painting in the midst of his children: in- 
his cameees the Beets tate minds while conveziag to 

With food: a man Shoat ~ ad that supplied them 

tility of high talent with th ; Christia: ene 4 

“to, like Sir David Wilkie, made his Bible his’ guide- 

book,* whose life was an illust ati of hi fai 1S faith 

without cant or sevevitn ustration of his faith—a faith 
I know one of Birp’s « ld : 

to 8 oldest companions. It is pleasant 

P dn talk of the friend over whom the he has 

ines ag « straight-aindees years, and whom hec racter- 

fellow men.” « ue | al sound-hearted among his 
hie talent at a on . ir we - me, “evinced 

Bot more thay fm y period. To keep him quiet, 
suller him to an 4. = nee old, his mother would 

which he decorated oon dia ts tds eae a , 

“wles in battle array—the mn —h. ‘4 al oan the 

“ter in black chalk; and he would every now and then, 

ws he executed ae: e would every now and then, 

on 4 Ngure, start back, clap his hands, and 
e« eee —_— 
tne rove you 7 my preparations for foreign 

| friends, ety pace e man to one of his dearest 
be produced hi. — show you my GUIDE-BOOK :”— 
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exclaim, “ Well done, little Neddy Bird!” But i 

not only with red and black chalk that “little Neddy 
Bird” did well; his heart developed itself.as much as his 
mind. Ned was sent to adame’s school about a mile 
from his home; and his tender mother, to prevent his 
walking too much, folded up his dinner in a little basket 
One day the good school-dame came to inguire why her 
“favourite” was so frequently despate ed “with an 
empty wallet; and “ Neddy” was compelled to confess 
that whenever he met a hungry-looking beggar on the 
road, he parted with his dinner. In this it seems “ the 
child was father to the man,” for a touching story of a 
widow's child is recorded of him; and my venerable 
friend assures me the | incorrectness in the record is, 
that the incident occu at Bristol and uot at Wolver- 
hampton, the painter's birthplace. The bereaved widow, 
after her child’s death, brought a token of gratitude, 
a pincushion and a pair of scissors, to Miss Bird, me- 
mentoes which her feeling mind appreciates to this 
day. What a heritage of high thoughts and hearfelt 
blessings does such a father bequeath unto his children 
—the noblest heritage of all ! 

“He died—and bequeathed to his child a good uame!” 

_ The early and industrious life of Mr. Bird calls for 
little notice. His first professional practice was with a 

d pics in Birmingham; but he removed, 
after a brief novitiate, to Bristol—his home for the re- 
mainder of his days. Here he commenced a drawing- 
school. During intervals of teaching, he designed, and 
sketched, and painted, pouring out his thoughts, giving 
vent to his ardour, and at the same time disciplining his 
own mind. Sometimes he showed his productions to his 
friends, but not often. Mr. Murphy, the father of Mrs. 
Jameson, an artist whose heart was as warm as his judg- 
ment was sound, appreciated them as they deserved, and 
persuaded Bird to send them to the Bath exhibition, de- 
siring him to mark their price. The modest painter 
noted them at ten guineas each; the judicious friend 
wrote them down at thirty, and they were immediate] 
sold. His sketches were pictures—full of subject, an 
every figure true. The reputation of his genius —— 
around him friends; and strangers, who multiply, with 
prosperous men, into acquaintances. He was never ex- 
travagant, but shared unostentatiously with new and old 
the simple hospitality of his house; painting away 
while conversing gaily with those about him, and in- 
structing his children while developing some historical 
event. 

Of his ‘Chevy Chase’ the old gentleman speaks with 
raptures; says it was far and away his finest historical 
picture; full of the appropriate mournful feeling—that 
there was wailing in the very atmosphere—that it was a 
wonderful picture—that people could not look on it for 
their tears. The Marquis of Stafford gave 300 guineas 
for it; and Mr. Bird tified his own feelings by = 
senting the original sketch to Sir Walter Scott. The 
reply of the Northern Magician is surely worth tran- 
scribing, and has never been read in print.* 

Honours and money flowed in together; but though 
Mr. Bird received large sums for his pictures—the pic- 
tures were large. The ‘Chevy Chase,’ which the noble 
Marquis purchased for three hundred guineas, brought 
only two hundred to the painter, simply because three 
gentlemen of Bristol, friends, saw it when it was com- 
menced, and agreed to give him for it two hundred 
guineas. Fair enough that; and there can be no doubt 
they wished to possess a work of his producing. Such, I 
believe, being the exact meaning which the term “ Pa- 
tronage” signifies, when applied to Art. 

He finished the picture—they paid him the two hun- 
dred guineas— g honest men, that was in the bond— 
and they sold it for three hundred to Lord Stafford. No- 
thing wrong at all in their retaining the hundred realized 
by their picture-dealing speculation—it was fectly fair 
“in a business-like point of view.” Mr. Bird, who was 

erosity itself, was glad his friends profited by him, for 

fe believed that in the first instance the burghers of 
Bristol wished to inspire him with confidence; and such 
was doubtless the case, but their business habits were 
stronger than their generosities. He declined a second 
“commission” —of a like nature—and the “ Patrons” of Ed- 
ward Bird only realized the sum of one hundred guineas ; 
it appears good interest both for their money and their 
friendship. The same nobleman paid him five hundred 
eas Be the picture of ‘The Death of Eli,’ and the 
ritish Institution awarded him their three hundred 
d prize for the same painting. The Princess Char- 

otte promised him her “ protection,” and accepted his 
offering of ‘The Surrender of Calais.” in the heavy times 
that followed his death, Mrs. Bird applied to Prince 
Leopold for a loan of this picture to exhibit, and his 

*“Sir,—Two days before leaving Edinburgh for this 
co’ , | was particularly gratified b receiving the sketch 
of the ‘Battle of Chevy Chase,’ which, in my opinion, 
does the highest honour to the artist, in point of compo- 
sition and effect. As I am merely an ignorant admirer of 
the Art, I should hardly venture to mention my own 
judgment were it not confirmed in the fullest extent by 
the friends to whom I have had the pleasure of showing 
it. Ihave destined it, when suitably framed, to hang 
over the chimney of my little library, amon broadswords, 
battle-axes, and targets, to which it will , from the 
subject and execution, a very ai ate companion. It 
would do me great pleasure, Sir, in any manner in my 
power, to acknowledge my sense of your 


particular! hould ever give me an en of 
And owe how much I feel myself, dear Sir, 


personally expressi 
a Your obliged and faithful servant, 
“ Abbotsford, near a “ Watter Scott. 


M 
12th March, 1814.” 








Royal Hi is generously returned it with a it of 
by vine pen . Am I wrong in the opinion thet our 
greatest men have erred in out of their natural 
paths? One cannot imagine Thomas Carlyle writing“ Pick- 
wick,” or “ Boz” inditing “ Hero-worship.” Yet how won- 
derful are they in their several spheres. Will not the ob- 





servation hold good with to painters ? In rural Eng- 
lish life, in sant scenes, in delineations of home and its 
affections, Mr. Bird was at that time alone. Such of hie 
pictures have, I am i unborrowed air, 
which mark an artist t and felt for himself, 
and sought the materials for pictures in the living 


world around him rather than in the galleries of Art.” In 
these he was eminently ; but he was persuaded 
into scripture and pageant painting, and the last picture 
of this kind he attem was so vexatious in its progress, 
that it increased an s t on by the loss of one 
or two of his children, and terminated in his death. It 
was ‘ The Embarkation of the French King and his At- 
tendants.’ Louis and his courtiers were suave, and 
paren and weeny ; peak o-/ gn A were not so gra- 
cious ; answe * cations making ises 
of sittings which they never gave; thus seturding the 
completion of his labours, and Qeoriving him of bread, by 
wasting his time. 

But the painter’s days were numbered. 

ws weary of sounding ber clarion, and those whose 
are stirred within them at its earlier blasts, quickly 
discover that the sound is air. His spirit was ened b 
illness, and he felt withall the acuteness of a sensitive min 
the civil rudeness of many who t to have understood 
what they owed themselves and . The damps of our 
English November clung too closely around him; his 
manhood was in its sti for he just completed 
his forty-fifth year; yet his kindly voice was silenc s 
soft and gentle smile was hardened into the marble of 
death—his children were fatherless—his wife a widow ! 

His old friend loves to discourse of his many virtues, 

proving the truth of the exquisite lines— 
“ Only the actions of the just, 
Smell sweet and blossom ia the dust ;” 

I bethought me to inquire 17 | the monument 
which more than twenty years ago I heard was to be 
erected to his memory. 

The good man shook his head. “Alack!” he said, 
“ facts are facts, and shouldbe plainly told. The truth is 
this, that many in Bristol really loved the artist; others 
mourned for the man, and regretted a loss which de- 

ived their locality of a distinction. Others — but 

would rather uot talk about them, for I love the fair 
side of human nature, and somehow, whenever Bristol is 
mentioned, the fate of Chatterton strikes upon my heart ; 
and the bitter rhymes of Savage and Lovel force their 
way into my mind,” Yet the cutting and searing couplets 
of the poets are as milk and honey compared to the sin- 
gle fact that must be written or spoken by all who write 
or speak of Bristol and Bird in association. 

The widow of Edward Bird designed that the funeral 
of the painter should be modest and plain, in virtuous and 
prudent accordance with her limited means, for they 
were narrowed toa bare sufficiency. Moreover, she wished 
to lay the remains of her beloved husband, companion, 
and friend, in the churchyard grave, where her own 
might one day repose beside them—a natural and rational 
wish, which may not be abandoned without a hard etrug- 

le. But a proposal was made that he should be interred 
in the cathedral—that the funeral should be a public one, 
such as to honour dead genius and encourage living 
genius; and, above all, that a monument should be 
erected to his memory, to tell to aftertime that Edward 
Bird, the artist, was a glory and a benefactor to his kind. 
The widow felt it was her duty to yield; but she objected 
on the ground of the additional expense. That objection 
was overruled at once, by the assurance of its not falling 
upon her. No other agen ny itself, and she ceded the 
int; in melancholy pride that the busband she 
nonoured with a full heart was to be thus honoured by 
others. Well, the “ public funeral " took place ; between 
two and three hundred “gentlemen” of Bristol followed 
the hearse, and stood about the aisles of the old cathedral 
while the “ earthly tabernacle" of the painter was con- 
signed to its last rest. It was a noble spectacle; one 
that might well have made us for, the doom of intel- 
lect in mercantile England, where it is too ueually 
rated in precise proportion to the weight of the 
vurse associated with it. It was a great chance 
for the city of sugar-bakers and ship-brokers, which 
half a century before had been marked with a black 
cross in “Fame's Eternal Volume.” The name of 
Bird was to stand in the traders’ ledger as a set- 
off against that of Chatterton—a debtor and creditor 
side of the account would appear in the same book. The 
two or three hundred “gentlemen” having performed the 
stipulated bargain, separated, and—what neat ! 
he long illness of the artist, and the “ hope de- 
ferred” that made the “ heart sick” had left an embar- 
raseed family, and not a small one, The widow sold 
her furniture — for the vast sum of £200 — to aug- 
ment her sources for payment of debts she regarded 
ae blots on her husband's memory; and she was re- 
oicing that, although houselese, these blote were, at 
fon to be removed, when—the undertaker's bill hel 
the funeral expenses of Edward Bird was handed to her. 
Iv WAS PAID AT ONCR—out of the proceeds realized by 
the sale of household gods—chairs, tables, and feather- 
beds—it was paid! There is no mistake at all about this 
matter. The burghers of Bristol had had their “ show ;” 
they had given low and loud expressions of sympathy to 
the young boy, the artist's eldest son, who attended as 
chief moureet ; the ceremony and the liberal “ givers” 
had been trampeted by all the journals! The “ gentle- 
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men of Bristol” loved the laudation, but they were un- 
willing to pay for it; it was an article that would not sell 
again, and realize a profit of SO per cent.* : 

80 the widow d for the honour of her husband's 
“public” funeral; and thus, most unwillingly, either 
deprived his creditors of their due, or his children of the 
weak staff that was to aid them in traversing the dark 
valley. 

But the monument that was to perpetuate the name, 
commemorate the genius, and recompense the long la- 
bours of the artist—surely the monument was erected by 
the “gentlemen of Bristol,” in accordance with a pro- 
mise to the living and a pledge to the dead ! . 

A monument, indeed, marks the spot; and this is the 
inscription it contains :— 


“SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
EDWARD BIRD, BSQ., R.A., 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
nov. 2, 1819, 
AGED 45 YEARS. 
MIS DAUGHTER CAUSED THIS STONE TO BE PLACED 
AS A TRSTIMONY OF RESPECT AND AFFRCTION 
FOR HER REVERED PARENT.” 


Reader, if ever you visit the cathedral of Bristol, look 
at that small and simple “slab,” for it is nothing more ; 
look well upon it, and do not shame to see it through 
tears; for, although a plain bit of unadorned marble, to 
me it seems the noblest and holiest mausoleum in broad 
England. Let me tell you why. His daughter earned by 
the labour of her own hands the money that paid for it! 
It was not much—many among the three hundred gentle- 
men expended a greater sum upon a dinner on the after- 
noon of the “public” funeral—but it was her all; the 
savings out of privations; the accummulated “ heap” of 
days and nights of toil; the working out to completion 
of a high resolve, formed not long after her father was 
buried, when she was a young child, but with wit enough 
to perceive what might be looked for from those who had 
suffered the widow and the fatherless to sell their furni- 
ture, rather than let an “ undertaker” protest that he was 
cheated into burying a man of genius upon credit. 

Many years passed, indeed, before this solemn compact 
with her own heart and her dead father was fulfilled ; but 
it was fulfilled at last; and let it be carved upon the 
corporate seal of Bristol city, that, although James Bird 
was interred with pomp in its cathedral, 

The widow paid the funeral charges, and the daughter 
earned the money that placed a tablet over his remains. 


—— — 
LOCUS SEPULTUR. 

“ When Chantrey was building the mausoleum in 
which his mortal remains now lie interred, he pro- 
posed to Allan Cunningham to make the vault large 
enough to contain those of his friend also. ‘ No,’ 
said Allan, ‘ I should not like, even when I am dead, to 
be soshutup. I would far rather rest where the daisies 
will grow over my head.’ ’’—Art-UN10N, Jan. 1843. 

When I am dead, I would not lie 
Within the stately tomb, 

Whose outward beauty seems to mock 
Its deep internal gloom. 

Dear as I love the sculptor’s art, 
And rich cathedral-pile, 

For resting-place I covet not 
Marble, nor cluster’d aisle. 


On fancy’s wing my spirit roves, 
Like tenants of the air ; 

O’er the wide world with glory fraught, 
And drinks in rapture there. 

From the bright forms on nature’s face, 
The purest joys I reap: 

They must surround the narrow bed 
Where I may shortly sleep. 


Give to the conqueror, whose sword 
Hath won himself a name, 

And link’d the record of his deeds 
Unto his country’s fame :— 

Give to the noble, wise, and great, 
The ‘* animated bust,”’ 

Tablet of brass, and sepulchre, 
Which may survive the dust :— 


Mine be the lowly, quiet grave, 
Far from life’s busy hum ; 
Where flowers appear in summer-time, 
And sounds harmonious come. 
Ambition seeks to lay her dead, 
Mid things of kindred worth ; 
The child of nature only claims 
Part of his mother-earth. 


J. Darvorne. 


* It is only just to state, that of those who followed 
the painter to his grave, many were in utter ignorance of 
the circumstances under which his funeral was a “ pub- 
lie” one, and who, perhaps, to this day are not aware of 
the “arrangement” that had been inade. Unfortu- 
— in such cases it is difficult to separate the inno- 
cent from the guilty; the reproach must fall, and it falls 
heavily, upon them all. 





THE ART-UNION. 


COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES “ OF 


TASTE.” 

We are induced to the following observations 
by a letter * addressed by John Bacon, Esq., 
F.S.A., to the Premier on this subject. The tone 
of this letter is temperate, and its substance is 
characterized by judgment, knowledge, and expe- 
rience ; but this it is scarcely necessary to remark, 
considering the reputation of the author, who has, 
as he states, laid aside ‘‘ his professional chisel for 
twenty-five years’’—a circumstance which at once 
warrants the perfect disinterestedness of his views 
did he even yet mingle in the throng of artists and 
amateurs; but from this he has also retired. As 
his views on the subject of commissions are pre- 
cisely our own, and ours are identical with t 

of every section of the profession of Art, we seize 
the opportunity of speaking rather through him 
than with him, because the manifest truths to 
which we would gladly open the eyes of all con- 
cerned in committees of Art, come more gracefully 
from one who has done with the interests of his 
profession—who seeks only to elevate its character 
—than from others whose position could in any 
way raise a supposition that they were quickened 
into debate by selfish motives. 

In speaking of a committee under whose 
direction the author was working, he complains 
of their utter inefficiency—shows plainly enough 
their incapacity, and perhaps somewhat naively 
expresses surprise that they displayed in their direc- 
tion so little mastery, although having made 
the grand tour of the cities where Art has rested 
and been fostered. Upon these committees appear 
the names of excellent and accomplished men; but 
with names we have nothing to do, and if we had, 
such names are not to be lightly dealt with—names 
of men who, (mark it, Cesario!) if they knew a little 
of Art, would know a little of everything. But it 
is this same seeing of sights which is so embarrass- 
ing to a judgment unprepared by what is called 
‘* the education of the eye,” and uninstracted by 
the sympathies brought forth by cultivation. 

It is matter of grave surprise to the committees 
themselves, and also to the public, that the names 
of artists of the highest rank do not generally ap- 
pear upon the competition-lists ; but these gentle- 
men are fortunate in having commissions enough 
to relieve them of the necessity of submitting their 
works to the root and branch emendations of a 
committee. They do not broadly state their rea- 
sons for declining competition ; even were they to 
do so, the tribunal of taste would not believe them. 
We know perfectly the reply of all self-constituted 
committees to argument of this kind—‘‘ We are,’”’ 
say they, ‘‘ self-appointed if you like ; we claim the 
right of pleasing ourselves, in the fashion of that 
for which we are ready to pay’’—a most athletic 
and straightforward E iglish replication as applied 
to all matters of every-day life, but with respect to 
monuments in Art, a mere imbecility; for here 
they have clearly not the right they assume to 
themselves. It would be most difficult to persuade 
him who professes to have read the written prin. 
ciples of ro xadov; who, as he himself says, 
has ‘‘ lounged ’’ through the most celebrated galle- 
ries of Europe; and who, thus qualified, is placed 
upon a committee of taste—it would be difficult, 
we say, to persuade such a one that he did not 
know anything of Art—but much more difficult to 
convince an artist that he did. There is, therefore, 
no reason to marvel that men who have taken ho- 
nours, as it were, in their profession, will not place 
their hard-earned reputation at the mercy of those 
who, to sustain themselves in the opinion of their 
friends, think it necessary to cut somewhere, which 
they too frequently do in the wrong place. The 
artist of established reputation is above the neces- 
sity of competition ; but with what heart can the 
rising sculptor or painter, whose bread, in so many 
instances, 1s scattered, as it were, in crumbs on the 
highways—with what confidence can he look for- 
ward to the judgment of such a superintendence ? 
He knows, as we all do, that in a majority of in- 
stances he is obliged to send forth works of a 
character he is ashamed to acknowledge. There 
is truth, it is said, in the voice of the multitude ; 
there must be, therefore, and is truth in these ob- 
servations, which we put not forth as our own, but 


ae ey A y Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., 
-P., on “ The / imtment of ission,”’ 
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as the sentiments of all éeies sae 
Ss of pan aes nonaee ad 
r. Bacon having retired : 

and all the members of the phn Kt irected 
the execution of his works being dead, he 
siders that seal removed from his lips, which pre. 
vents the complaints of others, yet in’ 

of —. profession. ibi 
nature of interference, Mr. Bacon 

“* The twofold injury to which 1 u 


arose from that right of ation assumed 
mittee, which went the 


sculptors to alter, to re- 
Srom, to divide, or set adrift, what ba = 
combined; in short, to re-arrange, or 
* or 
8 


in 
the 


rtist feed i poe a 
arti in to conv: 
this had been obediently cabal 
referred to did not then cease, 
lowed into his study (at least so it 
there he was subjected to the tortare 
to all his better knowled 
.— work to the 
gen en, without even bei lowed j 
question. I do not seceliect atin instance i when 
~~ Aa perme hy suggested, either in @ design pre. 
in progr bmitted 
sideration and my seghy walled ari cae 
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it was invariably communicate 

vious Gsterminaiion formed pal ge 
must necessarily be obeyed with all duti submission 
On one or two occasions, I remember venturing t) 
point out wherein the alterati woald mate. 
rially injure the composition, and consequent effect of my 
work ; and one instance wherein the execution of their 
commands was all but impracticable; and was sur. 
prised to find my respectful tation instantly | 
overruled in such terms as left me no of ili 
by any further argument. If the other were 
in like manner, subjected to the dictation : 
who, however intellectually endowed, had NO practical 
knowledge whateyer of the particular science on which 
they were now sitting in judgment, it will sufficiently 
account for the asserted inferiority of the sculpture in 
St. Paul’s, compared with what I venture to assert it 
would have been, had the artists been left to the w- 
fettered exercise of their own powers.” 

The leaven of a little learning in Art is not only 
a dangerous but a most obtrusive qualification; 
those who have not acquired it are yet reasonable 
creatures, while those who know a little are alto- 
gether unm eable. This is forcibly illustrated | 
by Mr. Bacon’s experience. He of aco. | 
lossal group in honour of the late Marquis Com. | 
wallis, sent to Bombay. The agents appointed to | 
realize the views were military men, who, being | 
diffident of their own qualifications for selecting a | 
design, delegated this part of their duty to fre 
ee of me Comentiese of ag ais 

** But it so that, as usual, t 
alterations to a Any out in the successful Ata 
in visiting my study, to lay their commands 
I found I was required so seriously to dismantle and | 
curtail my design, that, ogee my was responsible 
in that instance, not to the umpi ut to my militar; 
employers, I did not feel at liberty to follow the d- 
rections given me without their sanction ; and, on sub- 
mitting to them what had been proposed by way of 
alteration, they at once perceived the injury that the 
Tidy "on seage curing eo 
OllOwW e In ’ ’ 
debted to the Tcaguent et hans quattien fr et | 
ing the design they considered preferable; but we now 
— to your ~~ os Te ae ay Ae 

rofession, and to your r 
car best security that the work shall be what wear 
given to expect.’ ”” 

We would have it understood that we driv § 
marked distinction between this kind of affectation | 
and opinions arising from feeling an 
to these — are eg —_ to listen, 
ing to profit by ; are always 
sequently valuable; while, on the \ 
suggestions and transpositions 
often absolutely impracticable, not 
position might merely suffer in char 
cause nothing short of utter disruption 
them. : r 

The motto of these committees was 
city ;”’ and while they flattered : 
they were ‘‘ simplifying,” they were 
the richest designs to the condition 
insignificance. Of this the : 
forward many examples 
tending to show that, generally, 
committees are regulated by no 
indeed the author complains 
alterations, no reason could ever 
it was the will of the Committee 
be done. Every artist can afford 90 
manner of his subjects ; his it 
argument can be adduced against 
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THE ART-UNION. 





| 1843.) 
| 
| ie is decidedly right, however lame his deduc- 
| e critic is wrong. 
ye narrative and effect in his works, 
| the labours of the human mind cannot be so 
readily followed and construed as to be pro- 
nounced upon in anything like the impromptu 
criticism professed by committees ; indeed, in the 
shole round of human nature, one mind, however 
refined, is not so much raised by cultivation above 
another, albeit in a state of barbarism, as at once 
to define its operations from external signs at a 
mere glance. Mr. Bacon gives an instance of the 
criticism from which he suffered. A certain part 
of one of his designs was disapproved and con- 
demned to be altered ; but he, knowing the inju 
which the work would sustain, left it unimproved, 
in which state it was afterwards approved, as if 
altered. He says— 
“ after some hesitation I adopted the latter alterna- 
tive, founded on the perception that they had no fixed 
principles of criticism, * and I therefore deemed it pos- 
sible that what they thought offended them at one time 
might not displease them at another, provided the 
interval should be long enough to allow of their forget- 
ting their previous objection; and so, in this instance, 
it fortunately turned out—my disobedience was never 
discovered ; I had the pleasure to meet with their entire 
approbation of the monument when completed.” 
It is to be apprehended that the spirit of existing 
committees differs but little from this; yet com- 
plaints are not loud, for obvious reasons. Such 
are the causes why the names of our most cele- 
brated artists do not appear upon the lists of com- 
petitors, and they will continue to operate as long 
as similarly-constituted tribunals exist.—It is not 
with the desultory application of the amateur that 
the artist has qualified himself into distinction, 
but itis by laborious study from youth upwards, 
| not only in the production of his own works, but 

in deeply considering the operation of the mind in 
| the works of others—by investigating the causes of 
excellence in some and of failure in others ; works 
therefore resulting from such a course of education 
and laborious effort, cannot be critically estimated 
by mere pretension. 

eg 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
Tae Exhibition this year is certainly an im- 
provement, manifesting not only an advance on the 
part of the members, but a better judgment in 
election and arrangement, and a fairer spirit in 
“hanging ”’ the collection. We do not regret to 
perceive that the contributions of strangers to the 
advantages and “‘ responsibilities ’’ of the Society 
ae fewer in number than heretofore. The exhibi- 
fon is gradually approximating to an exclusive 
character, which it will be the better, all circum- 
stances considered, of assuming altogether ; inas- 
much as the chances in favour of volunteers are 
marvellously small. This has been so obvious 
m year to year. that their appearance above 
doors, behind doors, and in other hidden places, 
‘an excite no surprise. Such contributors are, or 
ought to be, fully informed as to what they are to 
expect; and if they send, in spite of repeated 
warnings, they must take the consequences. We 
make this remark because, as heretofore, we have 
received several complaining and angry letters on the 
subject. The writers demand some sympathy, inas- 
much asthey are, for the most part, thus literally 
ticluded from every means of showing their works 
m the Metropolis. Driven from the British In- 
stitution “‘ from want of room;’’ from Suffolk- 
te from want of will; and from the Royal 
ner from want of sufficient merit—where are 
his to go? Landscape-painters and painters of 
he ory cannot even do as some portrait-painters 
| lve done—hire a shop-window in the Strand, and 
write up “* Painted in this style.”’ We know there 
are many who meet this difficulty by exclaiming, 
, t them break stones ;’’ but such counsellors 
get that, as we have before said, genius will be 
a during its first essays. There is want- 
hit in this great and wealthy city a permanent ex. 

"ywon-hall ;—and such we hope yet to see. 
di twentieth annual exhibition of the ‘‘ Society 
» Snitish Artists’ was opened to the public on 
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never this I was persuaded, from the fact that the 
o~ “reason for any alteration they required. 
them, or — seem to know why a thing displeased 
enon what reason any proposed alteration would 
to favo, endment. At least they did not condescend 
uF ine with any explanation.” 
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Monday, the 27th of March. At so late 
onth we are-unable to review-it indetail, 
and must content ourselves with noticing only the 
more prominent pictures it contains. During the 
past year the number of ‘‘members”’ has in- 
creased, ~~ 7 two losses have been sustained— 
one by the death of Mr. Hofland, the other by the 
retirement of Mr. Linton. The artists recently 
elected are C. Baxter, T. Crater, A. Cunt, 
R. J. Hamerron, J. Hottanp, A. Monracue 
H. I. Prpprne, and J. Witson, jun. New and 
healthy blood has therefore been infused into the 
constitution. 

The collection, as awhole, althoughcertainly above 
the average merit, cannot claim rank far yond 
that of the respectable. There are among the mem- 
bers several artists of very inferior ability, and as 
they are prone to send their full number, and have 
a right to prominent places, the perpetual blots to 
be encountered, let the eye turn where it will, 
grievously deface the aspect of the gallery. This 
is an evil inseparable from the present state of the 
Society ; but if it be true that greater discrimina- 
tion is to be exercised over future elections, it is 
also an evil that will, in time, wear itself out. 
Still there are many pictures exhibited of very 
high excellence, and a large proportion of them 
are pleasant and meritorious works. The number 
amounts to 749, of which 15 are in sculpture, and 
142 in water-colours.* We shall not be sorry to 
see water-colour drawings excluded; they are out 
of place here. The best professors in this branch 
of the Art belong to one of the two ‘‘ Societies ;”’ 
and it is not likely that good examples will be 
often contributed. A manifest improvement, how- 
ever, has this year been introduced into the water- 
colour room. The drawings are not now, as they 
used to be, mixed up with oil paintings. The 
entrance to the gallery has also undergone a change 
for the better ; and in all respects a more rational 
and sensible spirit seems to have come over the 
working of the Society. 

No. 6. ‘The Country Bait Stable,’ J. F. Her- 
RING, sen. The most has been made of the sim- 
ple materials composing the picture; the horses 
are extremely well painted, and in perfect conso- 
nance with every thing around them—they are 
clearly the property of utilitarian masters. The 
horse, of whatever character he may be, is always 
an interesting object when thus naturally painted. 
It would be a perfect picture of its class, if the 
artist would paint out the stable-man. 

No.7. ‘A Blowing Day on the Sands at Whitby,’ 
A. Cunt. In “sq, tones part of this picture, the 
windy effect is as well described as we have ever 
seen it. The sea—figures—vessels and appropriate 
toning, all contribute powerfully to the effect ; but 
the sky is of that kind which more frequently pre- 
cedes wind than accompanies it—there is too much 
repose in this part of the picture. 

No. 10. ‘A Sponge defined,’ J. Paentis. It 
must be admitted that, such as it is, the popular 
satire of this artist is sufficiently piquant—few, we 
apprehend, will dispute with him his pre-eminence 
in this walk of Art. We have here the farce, 
‘« Where shall I dine ?”’ in four acts—that is, in 
four distinct pictures, wherein are shown the pro- 
ceedings of a “sponger” (according to Johnson, 
** One who hangs for a maintenance on others,’’) 
in search of a dinner. Anent this style of subject 
we have a few words to say. It is true that Hogarth, 
and, since his time, others of our school (with 
what success, in —— with him, we will not 
now inquire), have bitterly lampooned prevailin 
vices and follies ; but every tale of depravity, of self- 
degradation, is wound up with a moral so profound 
and heartfelt, that such works would take rank 
among the didactic classics of any school: they are 
remotely distinct from unredeemed coarseness and 
pointless vulgarity, which, however pungently 
rendered and pithily elicited, can by no means com- 
mand a place by the side of much humbler at- 
tempts at poetic narrative. phage 

No. 4." Beach Scene, with Figures,’ W. Saa- 
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* tal number exhibited this year is less by 55 
Ph wb and the t room contains fewer by 
70 works. We ante this fact oe .¥ it on. 

ies an unanswerable comment upon 
Soomeste of the Atheneum—that the establishment 
of Art-Unions would have the effect of inundating ex- 
hibition-rooms with small and cheap pictures, suc - 
prize-holders would be likely to buy. It is clear ~ 
the Society of British Artists have not acted upon this 
principle, although it is notorious that there the great 


mart of prize-holders is expected to be held. 
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could not give it originality. 
ever, much ability ; 
deep, and harmonious, its texture varied in a mas- 
terly manner, and the fi 
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any other name. The expression is very sweet, the 
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ition is not so uniquely his own as 
that of many works we haveseen. The effect 
is injured by a deprivation of lights—a default ob- 
— ally ~— rd extent in many b onaceny by 
same ‘ is a progressive , it is 
decidedly for the worse. . 
No. 25. * On the Tal-y-bont, North Wales,’ J. 
Witson, jun. A muddy stream is rushing down 
amid rocks, and overhung by trees of various 
foliage, which are finely made out without any- 
thing like offensive individuality ; but it must 
observed that the rocks in the water fret the eye 
and break the unity of the picture. 
No. 31. ‘ The Rescue of Madame Dunoyer.’ J. 
r . = = a Fong cleverly 
and even eloquently told. It is the promise of 
fame hereafter. ‘ 
No. 34. ‘ Dorothea,’ J. Hitt. The subject is 
unfortunately far too ogg Genius itself 
re is here, how- 
tone of the picture is rich, 


re is chaste and graceful. 

0. 43. ‘A Ravine in the NeathVale,’ J.B. Pyne. 
In such scenes this artist is powerful and effective. 
Distance is entirely shut out, and the whole com- 


position is laid in with a breadth and harmony of 
feeling which place the reality before the spectator. 


No. 46. ‘ A Magdalen,’ C. Baxter. od pe 
y 


ur modest and natural; but the model is un- 


fortunately commonplace, at variance with all 
preconceived notions of the penitent Magdalen, and 
does not rise above the simple country or servant 


girl. 

No. 48. ‘ A Scene and Characters in a Spanish 
Posada in Andalusia,’ F. Y. Huristone. This 
is a large picture, composed of many figures, all 
kept down in their character respectively to simple 
life. A party of guests are playing cards, while 
the hostess, a dark-skinned woman of Moorish 
descent, superintends the supply of their wants. 
Without any essay at extravagant circumstance, 
the author of the work succeeds in describing men 
who do not live by the recognised avocations of 
more civilized communities. Among such men 
one could not feel otherwise than among those 
whose motto in political convulsions is ‘‘ War to the 
knife,’’ and whose more peaceable calling may be 
that of smuggler or bandit. 
artist is by no means what it has been ; 
too much to remain ori 


The style of this 


has seen 
inal. 
No. 54. ‘ Going to Market,’ H. J. Boppine- 


Ton. This picture exhibits a marked improvement 
in the feeling and execution of its author. 
group of trees, a rustic — e, a shallow stream of 


A fine 


water, about to be c by cattle and sheep 
going to market, are the every-day items of the 
work; but the whole are, we may say, exquisitely 
put together. 

No. 67. ‘ Cappella del Rosario, Chiesa dei SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, Venice,’ J. Hottann. This 
chapel is painted with simply its own sober light, 
which is m with a success equal to Peter 
Neefs ; the gil ceiling and marble floor are 
most effective studies, 

No. 70. ‘ Portrait,’ J. J. Hit1. To say that 
this is the finest portrait in the gallery, would 
be saying very little. To say that it is one of the 
finest portraits that have of late appeared, is justly 
due to a masterly outlay of talent, which has pro- 
duced so admirable a disposition of pictorial forces 
asappearhere. The flesh is ofa full, yet clear tone. 

No. 71. ‘ Outskirts of a Country Fair,’ A. 
MontacGue. The colouring is extremely harmo- 
nious; fresh without coldness, v without 
being too green. The broken lights streaming 
through the foliage, and their consequent shadows, 
are expressed in an easy, natural, and playful man- 
ner. figures are far too unfinished, with re- 
gard both to correct action and detail, for a sub- 


ject of low life in particular 


No. 74. ‘ Hungarian Fruit Girls at Devotions,’ 
J. Zeirren. They are adoring before a road-side 
image of the Virgin. This usually loose and easy 
manner of worship is well portrayed. The picture 
would have been improved by a little warmth in 
the sky. 
No. 77. ‘ Interior of a Country Stable,’ J. F. 
Herrine, sen. Life-like, and v striking ; a 
remarkable advance in the Art. horses are 
capitally painted. f 
0. $4. ‘Scene in the Isle of Dogs, Thames, 
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men of Bristol” loved the laudation, but they were un- 
willing to pay for it; it was an article that would not sell 
again, and realize a profit of 50 per cent.* ‘ 

$0 the widow paid for the honour of her husband’s 
“public” funeral; and thus, most unwillingly, either 
deprived his creditors of their due, or his children of the 
weak staff that was to aid them in traversing the dark 
valley. 

But the monument that was to perpetuate the name, 
commemorate the genius, and recompense the long la- 
bours of the artist—surely the monument was erected by 
the “gentlemen of Bristol,” in accordance with a pro- 
mise to the living and a pledge to the dead? : 

A monument, indeed, marks the spot; and this is the 
inscription it contains :— 

“SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
EDWARD BIRD, ESQ., R.A., 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
nov. 2, 1819, 
AGED 45 YEARS. 
MIS DAUGHTER CAUSED THIS STONE TO BE PLACED 
AS A TESTIMONY OF RESPECT AND AFFECTION 
FOR HER REVERED PARENT.” 

Reader, if ever you visit the cathedral of Bristol, look 
at that small and simple “slab,” for it is nothing more ; 
look well upon it, and do not shame to see it through 
tears; for, although a plain bit of unadorned marble, to 
me it seems the noblest and holiest mausoleum in broad 
England, Let me tell you why. His daughter earned by 
the labour of her own hands the money that paid for it! 
It was not much—many among the three hundred gentle- 
men expended a greater sum upon a dinner on the after- 
noon of the “public” funeral—but it was her all; the 
savings out of privations; the accummulated “ heap” of 
days and nights of toil; the working out to completion 
of a high resolve, formed not long after her father was 
buried, when she was a young child, but with wit enough 
to perceive what might be looked for from those who had 
cutee’ the widow and the fatherless to sell their furni- 
ture, rather than let an “ undertaker” protest that he was 
cheated into burying a man of genius upon credit. 

Many years passed, indeed, before this solemn compact 
with her own heart and her dead father was fulfilled ; but 
it was fulfilled at last; and let it be carved upon the 
corporate seal of Bristol city, that, although James Bird 
was interred with pomp in its cathedral, 

The widow paid the funeral charges, and the daughter 
earned the money that placed a tablet over his remains. 


— 
LOCUS SEPULTUR&. 

“When Chantrey was building the mausoleum in 
which his mortal remains now lie interred, he pro- 
posed to Allan Cunningham to make the vault large 
enough to contain those of his friend also. ‘ No,’ 
said Allan, ‘ I should not like, even when I am dead, to 
be soshut up. I would far rather rest where the daisies 
will grow over my head.’ ’’—Art-Unton, Jan, 1843. 

When I am dead, I would not lie 
Within the stately tomb, 

Whose outward beauty seems to mock 
Its deep internal gloom. 

Dear as I love the sculptor’s art, 
And rich cathedral-pile, 

For resting-place I covet not 
Marble, nor cluster’d aisle. 


On fancy’s wing my spirit roves, 
Like tenants of the air ; 

O’er the wide world with glory fraught, 
And drinks in rapture there. 

From the bright forms on nature’s face, 
The purest joys I reap : 

They must surround the narrow bed 
Where I may shortly sleep. 


Give to the conqueror, whose sword 
Hath won himself a name, 

And link’d the record of his deeds 
Unto his country’s fame :— 

Give to the noble, wise, and great, 
The ‘* animated bust,”’ 

Tablet of brass, and sepulchre, 
Which may survive the dust :— 


Mine be the lowly, quiet grave, 
Far from life’s busy hum ; 
Where flowers appear in summer-time, 
And sounds harmonious come. 
Ambition seeks to lay her dead, 
Mid things of kindred worth ; 
The child of nature only claims 
Part of his mother-earth. 


J. Darvorne. 


* It is only just to state, that of those who followed 
the painter to his grave, many were in utter ignorance of 
the circumstances under which his funeral was a “ pub- 
lic” one, and who, perhaps, to this day are not aware of 
the “arrangement” that had been inade. Unfortu- 
nately, in such cases it is difficult to separate the inno- 


cent from the guilty; the reproach must fall, and it falls 
heavily, upon them all. 





THE ART-UNION. 


COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES “ OF 


TASTE.” 


We are induced to the following observations 
by a letter * addressed by John Bacon, Esq., 
F.S.A., to the Premier on this subject. The tone 
of this letter is temperate, and its substance is 
characterized by judgment, knowledge, and expe- 
rience ; but this it is scarcely necessary to remark, 
considering the reputation of the author, who has, 
as he states, laid aside ‘‘ his professional chisel for 
twenty-five years’’—a circumstance which at once 
warrants the perfect disinterestedness of his views, 
did he even yet mingle in the throng of artists and 
amateurs; but from this he has also retired. As 
his views on the subject of commissions are pre- 
cisely our own, and ours are identical with those 
of every section of the profession of Art, we seize 
the opportunity of speaking rather through him 
than with him, because the manifest truths to 
which we would gladly open the eyes of all con- 
cerned in committees of Art, come more gracefully 
from one who has done with the interests of his 
profession—who seeks only to elevate its character 
—than from others whose position could in any 
way raise a supposition that they were quickened 
into debate by selfish motives. 

In speaking of a committee under whose 
direction the author was working, he complains 
of their utter inefficiency—shows plainly enough 
their incapacity, and perhaps somewhat naively 
expresses surprise that they displayed in their direc- 
tion so little mastery, although having made 
the grand tour of the cities where Art has rested 
and been fostered. Upon these committees appear 
the names of excellent and accomplished men ; but 
with names we have nothing to do, and if we had, 
such names are not to be lightly dealt with—names 
of men who, (mark it, Cesario!) if they knew a little 
of Art, would know a little of prrdenan brag But it 
is this same seeing of sights which is so embarrass- 
ing to a judgment unprepared by what is called 
** the education of the eye,’’ and uninstracted by 
the sympathies brought forth by cultivation. 

It is matter of grave surprise to the committees 
themselves, and also to the public, that the names 
of artists of the highest rank do not generally ap- 
pear upon the competition-lists ; but these gentle- 
men are fortunate in having commissions enough 
to relieve them of the necessity of submitting their 
works to the root and branch emendations of a 
committee. They do not broadly state their rea- 
sons for declining competition ; even were they to 
do so, the tribunal of taste would not believe them. 
We know perfectly the reply of all self-constituted 
committees to argument of this kind—‘‘ We are,”’ 
say they, “‘ self-appointed if you like ; we claim the 
right of pleasing ourselves, in the fashion of that 
for which we are ready to pay’’—a most athletic 
and straightforward English replication as applied 
to all matters of peteny life, but with respect to 
monuments in Art, a mere imbecility; for here 
they have clearly not the right they assume to 
themselves. It would be most difficult to persuade 
him who professes to have read the written prin- 
ciples of to xadov; who, as he himself says, 
has ‘‘ lounged’’ through the most celebrated galle- 
ries of Europe; and who, thus qualified, is placed 
upon a committee of taste—it would be difficult, 
we say, to persuade such a one that he did not 
know anything of Art—but much more difficult to 
convince an artist that he did. There is, therefore, 
no reason to marvel that men who have taken ho- 
nours, as it were, in their profession, will not place 
their hard-earned reputation at the mercy of those 
who, to sustain themselves in the opinion of their 
friends, think it necessary to cut somewhere, which 
they too frequently do in the wrong place. The 
artist of established reputation is above the neces- 
sity of competition ; but with what heart can the 
rising sculptor or painter, whose bread, in so many 
instances, is scattered, as it were, in crumbs on the 
highways—with what confidence can he look for- 
ward to the judgment of such a superintendence ? 
He knows, as we all do, that in a majority of in- 
stances he is obliged to send forth works of a 
character he is ashamed to acknowledge. There 
is truth, it is said, in the voice of the multitude ; 
there must be, therefore, and is truth in these ob- 
servations, which we put not forth as our own, but 


ape Letter AN = Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., 
-P., on “ The Appointment of a C ission,” &c, 
&c.—Hatchard and Son. —— = 





as the sentiments of all 
a _— ¢. committees, 
r. Bacon having reti: : 

and all the members of the commie j 
the execution of his works being dead, he 
siders that seal removed from his lips which pe 
vents the complaints of others, yet in the yada 
of their prof Describing the prejudicial 


ession. 
nature of interference, Mr. Bacon 


“ The twofold injury to whi 
arose from that ri t Of dictation santa “— 
mittee, which went the length of ine com 
From 00 dieide, or el aoa ed ete 
rom, é, or set ad | 
combined ; in ‘short, to rear ~ 


artist had i 


lowed into his study (at least so it was 

there he was subjected to the tortare of 

to all his better know of the princi 

~ a ee to the opinions 
ntlemen, wi i lowed a voice j 

soutien. , recollect oties ine 


I do not recollect a sin instance in whi 
any alteration they suggested, peri ia 8 ro hp 
sented or work in progress, was submitted to my ‘ov 
sideration and my reply waited for; 
it was invariably communicated as the result of a pre 
vious determination formed on their and which 
— ae be obeyed with all duti 

nm one or two occasions, I remember venturing to 
point out wherein the alterations weld anee 
rially injure the composition, and consequent effectof wy 
work ; and one instance wherein the execution of their 
commands was all but impracticable; and was sur. 
prised to find my respectful representation instantly 
overruled in such terms as left me no hope of prevailing 
by any further argument. were, 
in like manner, subjected to the dictation of gentlemen 
who, however intellectually endowed, had no practical 
knowledge whateyer of the particular science on which 
they were now sitting in judgment, it will sufficieutly 
account for the asserted inferiority of the sculpture in 
St. Paul’s, compared with what I venture to assert it 
would have been, had the artists been left to the w- 
fettered exercise of their own powers.” { 

The leaven of a little learning in Art is not only 
a dangerous but a most obtrusive qualification; 
those who have not acquired it are yet reasonable 
creatures, while those who know a little are alto- 
gether unm ble. This is forcibly illustrated | 
by Mr. Bacon’s experience. He speaks of aco. | 
lossal group in honour of the late Marquis Com. | 
wallis, sent to Bombay. The agents appointed to | 
realize the views were military men, who, being 
diffident of their own qualifications for selecting | 
design, delegated this part of their duty to five | 
members of the Committee of Taste. 

** But it so happened that, as usual, they had 
alterations to point out in the successful design; 
in visiting my study, to lay their commands upon me, 
I found I was required so seriously to dismantle and 
curtail my design, that, geen, b was responsible 
in that instance, not to the ump ut to my military 
employers, I did not feel at liberty to follow the di- 
rections given me without their sanction ; and, on sub- 
mitting to them what had been ed by way of 
alteration, they at once perceived the injary that the 
work would sustain, and therefore | me to 
follow the original design, rem 
debted to the judgment of t! 
ing the design they considered : ; 
look to your knowledge and experience in your ows 
profession, and to your regard for your own fame, &s 
our best security that the work shall be what wear 
given to expect.’” 

We would have it understood that we draw * 
marked distinction between this kind of affectation | 
and opinions arising from feeling and at 
to these artists are always ready to listen, va "| 
ing to profit by ; they are always natural, ae 
sequently valuable; while, on the other ha 


, * We are in- 
gen’ : 
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tothe f these ittees was 
motto o comm 

city; and while they flattered themselves Te 

they were ‘‘ simplifying,’’ they were cutting 

the richest designs to the condition of i be | 

insignificance. Of this the pages bee : 

forward many examples many “ 

tending to show that, generally, ar me 

committees are regulated by no a 

indeed the author complains that, ! 

alterations, no reason could ever be 

it was the will of the Committee 

be done. Bee ton <= Spjects sndif 

manner of treating his subjects ; 

argument can be adduced against his 
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: idedly right, however lame his deduc- 
be is dectne critic is wrong. If an artist think 
deeply to afford narrative and effect in his works, 
the labours of the human mind cannot be so 
readily followed and construed as to be pro- 
nounced upon it anything like the impromptu 
criticism professed by committees ; indeed, in the 
ghole round of human nature, one mind, however 
refined, is not so much raised by cultivation above 
another, albeit in a state of barbarism, as at once 
to define its operations from external signs at a 
mere glance. ir. Bacon gives an instance of the 
criticism from which he suffered. A certain part 
of one of his designs was disapproved and con- 
demned to be altered ; but he, knowing the inju 
which the work would sustain, left it unimproved, 
in which state it was afterwards approved, as if 


| altered. He says— 


“after some hesitation I adopted the latter alterna- 
tive, founded on the perception that — had no fixed 
principles of criticism, * and I therefore deemed it pos- 
sible that what they thought offended them at one time 
might not displease them at another, provided the 
interval should be long enough to allow of their forget- 
ting their previous objection; and so, in this instance, 
it Prtunately turned out—my disobedience was never 
discovered; I had the pleasure to meet with their entire 
approbation of the monument when completed.” 

It is to be apprehended that the spirit of existing 
committees differs but little from this; yet com- 
plaints are not loud, for obvious reasons. Such 
arethe causes why the names of our most cele- 
brated artists do not appear upon the lists of com- 
petitors, and they will continue to operate as long 
as similarly-constituted tribunals exist.—It is not 


| with the desultory application of the amateur that 


the artist has qualified himself into distinction, 
but itis by laborious study from youth upwards, 


| not only in the production of his own works, but 


in deeply considering the operation of the mind in 


| the works of others—by investigating the causes of 


excellence in some and of failure in others ; works 
therefore resulting from such a course of education 
and laborious effort, cannot be critically estimated 


| by mere pretension. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 





TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 

Tat Exhibition this year is certainly an im- 
provement, manifesting not only an advance on the 
part of the members, but a better judgment in 
selection and arrangement, and a fairer spirit in 
“hanging” the collection. We do not regret to 
perceive that the contributions of strangers to the 
advantages and ‘responsibilities ’’ of the Society 
are fewer in number than heretofore. The exhibi- 
tion is gradually approximating to an exclusive 


| character, which it will be the better, all circum- 


stances considered, of assuming altogether ; inas- 
much as the chances in favour of volunteers are 
marvellously small. This has been so obvious 


| from year to year. that their appearance above 


doors, behind doors, and in other hidden places, 
can excite no surprise. Such contributors are, or 
ought to be, fully informed as to what they are to 
expect; and if they send, in spite of repeated 
warnings, they must take the consequences. We 
make this remark because, as heretofore, we have 
received several complaining and angry letters on the 
subject. The writers demand some sympathy, inas- 
much asthey are, for the most part, thus literally 
excluded from every means of showing their works 
i the Metropolis. Driven from the British In- 
stitution “‘ from want of room; from Suffolk- 
pers from want of will; and from the Royal 
a from want of sufficient merit—where are 
hist, to go? Landscape-painters and painters of 

tory cannot even do as some portrait-painters 

ve done—hire a shop-window in the Strand, and 


‘rite up “* Painted in this style.” We know there 





ue many who meet this difficulty by exclaiming, 
Pane them break stones ;’’ but such counsellors 
me that, as we have before said, genius will be 
in wocrity during its first essays. There is want- 
hibits this great and wealthy city a permanent ex- 
vition-hall ;~and such we hope yet to see. 

te twentieth annual exhibition of the ‘‘ Society 
» Sntish Artists” was opened to the public on 


* roy — 
never cr, this I was persuaded, from the fact that the 
They oa ’reason for any alteration they required. 
them, ion seem to know why a thing displeased 
an =e wy ay alteration would 
. east they di 
to favour me with any explanation.”” id not condescen 
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Monday, 
of the-month we are-unable to review it 4 
and must content ourselves with noticing only the 
more prominent pictures it contains. ing the 
past year the number of ‘“‘members’’ has in- 
creased, = two losses have been sustained— 
one by the death of Mr. Hofland, the other by the 
retirement of Mr. Linton. The artists recently 
elected are C. Baxrer, T. Cuarer, A. Cunt, 
R. J. Hamerron, J. Hortanp, A. Montacue 
H. I. Proprio, and J. Wiison, jun. New and 
healthy blood has therefore been infused into the 
constitution. 

The collection ,as awhole,althoughcertainly above 
the average merit, cannot claim rank far yond 
that of the respectable. There are among the mem- 
bers several artists of very inferior ability, and as 
they are prone to send their full number, and have 
a right to prominent places, the perpetual blots to 
be encountered, let the eye turn where it will, 
grievously deface the aspect of the gallery. This 
is an evil inseparable from the present state of the 
Society ; but if it be true that greater discrimina- 
tion is to be exercised over future elections, it is 
also an evil that will, in time, wear itself out. 
Still there are many pictures exhibited of very 
high excellence, and a large proportion of them 
are pleasant and meritorious works. The number 
amounts to 749, of which 15 are in sculpture, and 
142 in water-colours.* We shall not be sorry to 
see water-colour drawings excluded; they are out 
of place here. The best professors in this branch 
of the Art belong to one of the two ‘‘ Societies ;’’ 
and it is not likely that good examples will be 
often contributed. A manifest improvement, how- 
ever, has this year been introduced into the water- 
colour room. The drawings are not now, as they 
used to be, mixed up with oil ae. The 
entrance to the gallery has also undergone a change 
for the better ; and in all respects a more rational 
and sensible spirit seems to have come over the 
working of the Society. 

No. é. ‘The Country Bait Stable,’ J. F. Her- 
RING, sen. The most has been made of the sim- 
ple materials composing the picture; the horses 
are extremely well painted, and in perfect conso- 
nance with every thing around them—they are 
clearly the property of utilitarian masters. The 
horse, of whatever character he may be, is always 
an interesting object when thus naturally painted. 
It would be a perfect picture of its class, if the 
artist would paint out the stable-man. 

No.7. *A Blowing Day on the Sands at Whitby,’ 
A. Cunt. In ay bad part of this picture, the 
windy effect is as well described as we have ever 
seen it. The sea—figures—vessels and appropriate 
toning, all contribute powerfully to the effect ; but 
the sky is of that kind which more frequently pre- 
cedes wind than accompanies it—there is too much 
repose in this part of the picture. 

No. 10. ‘A Sponge defined,’ J. Prentis. It 
must be admitted that, such as it is, the popular 
satire of this artist is sufficiently piquant—few, we 
apprehend, will dispute with him his pre-eminence 
in this walk of Art. We have here the farce, 
‘* Where shall I dine ?”’ in four acts—that is, in 
four distinct pictures, wherein are shown the pro- 
ceedings of a ‘“sponger’’ (according to Johnson, 
** One who hangs for a maintenance on others,’’) 
in search of a dinner. Anent this style of subject 
we have a few words to say. It is true that Hogarth, 
and, since his time, others of our school (with 
what success, in comparison with him, we will not 
now inquire), have bitterly lampooned prevailin 
vices and follies ; but every tale of depravity, of self- 
degradation, is wound up with a moral so profound 
and heartfelt, that such works would take rank 
among the didactic classics of any school: they are 
remotely distinct from unredeemed coarseness and 
pointless vulgarity, which, however pungently 
rendered and pithily elicited, can by no means com- 
mand a place by the side of much humbler at- 
tempts at poetic narrative. ng 

0. 14." Beach Scene, with Figures,’ W. Saa- 





* The total number exhibited this year is less by 55 
auton year, and the t room contains fewer by 
70 works. We notice this fact chiefly because it sup- 

ies an unanswerable comment upon the repeat 
statements of the Atheneum—that the establi ment 
of Art-Unions would have the effect of inundating ex- 
hibition-rooms with small and cheap pictures, § as 
prize-holders would be likely to buy. It is clear that 
the Society of British Artists have not acted u this 
principle, although it is notorious that there the great 
mart of prize-holders is expected to be held. 


the 27th of March. At so late a period | YER. The 
in-detail 
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composition is not so uniquely his own as 
that of many other works we have seen.” The effect 
is injured by a deprivation of lights—a default ob- 
5 ae hk te in many pictures by 

same hand. is a progressive , it is 
a for the worse. ‘ 

No. 25. ‘ On the Tal-y-bont, North Wales,’ J. 
Witson, jun. A muddy stream is rushing down 
amid rocks, and overhung by trees of various 
foliage, which are finely made out without any- 
thing like offensive individuality ; but it must 
observed that the rocks in the water fret the eye 
and break the unity of the picture. 

No. 31. ‘ The Rescue of Madame Dunoyer,’ J. 
pom oa S — = ene 5 story, cleverly 
and even eloquently told. It is the promise 
fame hereafter . : 4 

No. 34. ‘ Dorothea,’ J. Hitt. The subject is 
unfortunately far too hackneyed. Genius itself 
could not give it originality. re is here, how- 
ever, much ability ; the tone of the picture is rich, 
deep, and harmonious, its texture varied in a mas- 
terly manner, and the figure is chaste and graceful. 

0. 43. ‘A Ravine in the NeathVale,’ J.B. Pyne. 
In such scenes this artist is powerful and effective. 
Distance is entirely shut out, and the whole com- 
position is laid in with a breadth and harmony of 
feeling which place the reality before the s tor. 

No. 46. ‘ A Magdalen,’ C. Baxter. is pic- 
ture would have been benefited by being called by 
any other name. expression is very sweet, the 
colour modest and natural; but the model is un- 
fortunately commonplace, at variance with all 
preconceived notions of the penitent Magdalen, and 
does not rise above the simple country or servant 


girl. 

No. 48. ‘ A Scene and Characters in a Spanish 
Posada in Andalusia,’ F. Y. Huristonr. This 
is a large picture, composed of many figures, all 
kept down in their character respectively to simple 
life. A party of guests are playing cards, while 
the hostess, a dark-skinned woman of Moorish 
descent, superintends the supply of their wants. 
Without any essay at extravagant circumstance, 
the author of the work succeeds in describing men 
who do not live by the recognised avocations of 
more civilized communities. Among such men 
one could not feel otherwise than among those 
whose motto in political convulsions is ‘‘ War to the 
knife,”’ and whose more peaceable calling may be 
that of smuggler or bandit. The style of this 
artist is by no means what it has been ; he has seen 
too much to remain original. 

No. 54. ‘ Going to Market,’ H. J. Boppine- 
Ton. This picture exhibitsa marked improvement 
in the feeling and execution of its author. A fine 
group of trees, a rustic bridge, a shallow stream of 
water, about to be c by cattle and sheep 
going to market, are the every-day items of the 
work; but the whole are, we may say, exquisitely 
put together. 

No. 67. ‘ Ps ag del Rosario, Chiesa dei SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, Venice,’ J. Hottann. This 
chapel is painted with simply its own sober light, 
which is m with a success equal to Peter 
Neefs ; the gil ceiling and marble floor are 
most effective studies, 

No. 70. ‘ Portrait,’ J. J. Hitt. To say that 
this is the finest portrait in the gallery, would 
be saying very little. To say that it is one of the 
finest portraits that have of late appeared, is justly 
due to a masterly outlay of talent, which has pro- 
duced so admirable a disposition of pictorial forces 
asappearhere. The flesh is ofa full, yet clear tone. 

o. 71. ‘ Outskirts of a Country Fair,’ A 
Monrtacus. The colouring is extremely harmo- 
nious; fresh without co! ,.v without 
being too green. The broken lights streaming 
through the foliage, and their consequent shadows, 
are expressed in an easy, natural, and playful man- 
ner. figures are far too unfinished, with re- 

both to correct action and detail, for a sub- 
ject of low life in ler. on 

No. 74. ‘ Hungarian Fruit Girls at Devotions 
J. Zerrrer. They are adoring before a road- 
image of the Virgin. This usually loose and easy 
manner of worship is well J ymey The picture 
would have been improved by a little warmth in 


the sky. 

No. 77. ‘ Interior of a Country Stable,’ J. F. 
Heraine, sen. Life-like, and v striking ; a 
remarkable advance in the Art. horses are 


itally painted. 
oe G4. * Scene in the Isle of Dogs, Thames,’ 
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J. B. Pyne. Another of the familiar views of 
this artist, painted with his usual skill, delicacy, 
and t. We have here literally nothing but 
a i house and a broken-up boat; yet see 
what talent of a high order can make of such poor 
materials. There are few pictures in the exhibition 
we should more earnestly covet. 

No. 85. ‘ Land and Cattle,’ J. Wixson, 
jun. There is a truth and unqualified earnestness 
about this picture, which pronounce its author 
gifted with rare talent for landscape-painting. This 
is a picture to which time will give value. 

No. 104. ‘A Light Breeze,’ J. Wirson. The 
title is unnecessary, for the wind seems to be felt 
by every object in the composition. There is 
movement in the clouds and in the water, the 
cross-cutting waves of which give the appearance 
of a powerful current, such as is seen at the em- 
bouchures of rivers. =a 

No. 106. ‘ The Enchanted Garden of Armida, 
F. Y. Hurustons. A large picture, the subject 
of which is from Tasso—that part of ‘‘ Gerusa- 
lemme ’’ wherein Rinaldo is described as in the 
power of the enchantress, Armida. The arrange- 
ment of colour and the effect of the picture are 
good, but its better qualities are deteriorated by a 
certain degree of hardness. Although the magic 

wer of Armida be understood, yet we would 

ve had her painted with dark hair, for many 
cogent reasons we could advance. All composi- 
tions are faulty which do not at once convey to the 
mind the tone of the rs. 

No. 128. ‘ Shillingford Bridge,’ J. Tennant. 
Painted with all the force and sweetness which give 
value to so many works by this excellent artist. 

No. 135. ‘ Scarborough Town and Castle,’ A. 
Cunt. One of several pictures in a different tone 
of colour from those by which we know and ad- 
mire this artist. The general character of the pic- 
ture in colour is scorched, unpleasant, and deficient 
in the harmonies necessary to render a hot pic- 
ture a pleasing one. We much prefer No.7, which 
is in his usual mode—grey, clear, and forcible. 

No. 140. ‘ Corn-field,’ A. Montacus. A fine 
mellow tone of colour pervades this very beautiful 
little work, which is thrown together with a mas- 
terly and rapid execution. 

No. 144, ‘ Edinburgh and the adjacent Coun- 
bf from Leith Roads,’ J.Witson. The distance 

this picture is in colour quite equal to anything 
that bas been done in this country even by the great 
Richard Wilson himself. 

No. 149. ‘The Story of Cosmo de Medici and 
Don Garzia,’ J. F. Hearuy. A work of very 
high merit, manifesting great power; the subject 
is, however, a revolting one—and scarcely within 
the province of Art. 

No. 150. ‘ Emigrants receiving News from 
England,’ R. J. Hamerron. The character of 
the scene and of the people, with their avidity to 
hear the contents of the letters, tell at once of com- 

tive solitude, a father-land, and distant friends. 
he work is far too unfinished, and must be judged 
only as a design. 

No. 158. ‘ Wreck on the Coast of Normandy— 
stormy Sunset,’ H. Lancaster. If we can turn 
Mr. Lancaster aside from this repulsive arrange- 
ment, or, we should say, non-arrangement of 
colours, we may save him the loss of many years’ 
labour. He had better throw away red from his 
palette than prostitute it in this manner, without 
either its natural or pictorial equivalents. 

No. 165. ‘ Devonshire Scene,’ J. W. AuLen. 
The foliage in this picture is wrought into some- 
what of stiffness; and the distant heather is as 
strong in hue as that of the foreground; there 
are, however, many beauties in the work, of which 
the background is, perhaps, the most striking. 

No. 175. ‘ Hayradden, the Bohemian Guide,’ J. 
Zeitren. The famous Guide in ‘‘ Quentin Dur- 
ward "’ is conducting the hero of the novel and the 
two ladies through one of the defiles in their route. 
Few artists could so well have imparted to this 
figure the character by which it is distinguished ; 
it bears out well the description of the text. 

No. 186. ‘ A Scene in the Middle Ages,’ A. J. 
Wootmer. This is decidedly the best picture by 
this artist. The composition is one of much grace, 
and the figures are woven together with an elegance 
which, if not wholly Mr. Woolmer’s, is seldom 
reached by the practised figure-painter; while a 
tendency to more natural tones than is usual with 
this painter, furnishes an unlooked-for charm to 
the work. Still, even here, we have to urge the 
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Gites we shall urge more strongly in noticing 
rs of the artist’s productions. 

No. 201. ‘Going to Water,’ J. Texnayr. 
Very like Albert Cuyp done into English. 
subject is the herd driving the cattle to their even- 
ing draught; the — A on made 
out; but the purity an rness of tl ots 
suffers from the Leodneee and determination 
manner with which the trees are painted. " 

No. 219. ‘ Portrait of James Montgomery,’ T. 
H. Iuuipee. A capitally-painted portrait, and a 
striking likeness of the estimable poet. 

No. 227. ‘ London, from Greenwich Park,’ J. B. 
Pyne. The view is presented to us in a warm 
summer afternoon ; and London, the Thames, and 
distant objects, lie in the sunshine gleaming 
through the veil of smoke which is thrown over 
them. One well-defined purpose is obvious, and 
it is prosecuted throughout the picture with the 
best results. We have often seen this view 
painted, but never so felicitously as in this pro- 
duction. . 

No. 254. ‘ Scene from the Devil on Two Sticks,’ 
A. Sotomon. A clever picture of an insane lady, 
but a palpable copy from a French wood-cut. 

No. 274. ‘ Tour de Marché Rouen,’ E. Hassexv. 
The town itself is firmly and substantially ted, 
but it stands alone—it is unsupported by the other 


parts of the picture. : 

No. 285. ‘ Gipsies,) R. Husxinson. This 
work is distinguished by much nature, even such 
as is most appropriate. It is well coloured and 


composed. 

No. 316. ‘ Basse Ville, Rouen,’ C. F. Jenkins. 
Too great an attention to finish has destroyed the 
breadth of this work ; but it yet affords a valuable 
description of Norman street-architecture as it 
may have existed for centuries. It is very like the 

lace 


. No. 327. ‘ The Goatherd,”’ W. Swaver. 
Throughout the whole of the works of this artist 
one form of grouping prevails, which we believe is 
termed the pyramidal. Years ago this was his 
favourite arrangement, and is so still; it is un- 
doubtedly effective, but looks artificial, and is cer- 
tainly monotonous when so often met with in the 
composition of one painter. This picture is more 
pure and less mannered than usual. 

No. 334. ‘ Calais Roads—a Fresh Breeze,’ F. 
A. Durnrorp. Fort Rouge has been a subject 
for every French and English sketcher ‘‘ time out 
of mind ;”’ it is easily r isable here. The 
water is too much cut up ; had it been painted with 
more volume, the main circumstance had been bet- 
ter supported. 

No. 353. ‘ Cattram Common, Surrey,’ J. W. 
Auten. The objects here compose admirably, 
and the picture generally is painted with a clear 
apprehension of some of the best points of land- 
scape-painting ; but some passages of the work ex- 
hibit an over-anxiety for cleanliness and flatness of 
tone, which has been productive of insipidity and 
tameness. 

No. 370. ‘ Earning a Pound,’ R. B. Davis. 
This is a horse story, and the pound is earned by 
the animals breaking into a corn-field. The last 
to cross the fence is a miserable jade, nearly akin 
to some of Morland’s. This artist discusses very 
tritely the equine physique and morale, but his 
pictures would gain in vane by more breadth. 

No. 371. ‘ Brighton Boats, Fishing,’ J. C. 
Goopren. A mackarel breeze is here described, 
but the water is too much fretted into ridges. 
The colour is clean, and the picture throughout 
carefully studied. 

No. 421. ‘ The Valentine,” W. Taytor. A 
pleasant composition—wrought with much ability. 

_No. 427. * Study of a Head,’ J. Baxter. A 
simple but most beautiful work—though small, of 
very great value. We augur from it the future 
fame of the painter. 

No. 451. ‘ Anty M‘Queen asking a Blessing of 
Gray Lambert,’ T. Crater. Asabsect from Mrs. 
S. C. Hall’s * Irish Sketches’’—treated with truth 
and feeling. 

No. 467. ‘ Dogana da Mare, Venice.’ J. How- 
LAND. We have in this picture one of those sub- 
jects from fallen Venice, which, from incessant 
repetition, must be considered as always over- 
done, if ill-done ; but with the pearl of the heaven 
and the emerald of the sea, as given here, bursts 
eree, us with all the charms of novelty and natural 





CASTER. The old chatean is a prominent obj 
The distant mist under the aa is 
3 foreground is much 
MERTON. A beach scene, witha 7 Hd. 
in the foreground, with near 
stances telling of the occw 

bread i peteered from the waters ; 
is painted with much firmness, 
and remote distances in their 
effect. The awkward pla isa 
lobster, with which a p is amusi 

No. 507. ‘ The Fifth ovember,’ T. 
A capital and highly c istic group ; the in. 
terest of which is rather too much scattered, 

No. 511. ‘ Lady—there is the Prisoner 
Gray. This picture is placed too high ; 
worthy of a lower place. The incident is common | 
enough in novels and romances : the visit of a 
to her lover or husband, who is confined in a dup. 
geon. It is not only easy of interpretation, 
conveys perfectly the sentiment intended, 

No. 512. ‘ Tower on the Rhine, near 
nach,’ C. F. Tomxins. This tower is 
acquaintance of the picture-loving public. 
river has peculiarities in its scenery, and that 
the Rhine is not to be mistaken ; the identity j 
sufficiently marked in this picture, which is 
great ex ‘ 

No. 516. ‘ Moonlight,’ Late J. B. 

This work is better worthy of a lower 

fae | yey yey yarn > it is 

i y a tenderness poetic i 
claim a deeply-seated mde om oy " 

No. 544. * Maria—vide Tristram Shandy,’ P. | 
Sracxpoon. The old subject, and with no ori- 
ginality ; but still a very pleasing picture, peinted 
in A oe ee. oa 

0. 553. ‘ Peasantry o Kingdom of Naples,’ 
A. W. Exrmore. A man woman, thee 
mer a wine from a fiasca, in the manner of 
the people of Naples, that is, by ing the bot. 
tle at some distance from the mouth, directing 
the stream into it. The picture is somewhat fat 
* colour, but the description is accurate and com- 
plete. 

No. 557. ‘ Footway over a Marsh,’ A Moy- 
tacuge. This is in treatment very like a water. 
colour work, or a low-horizoned Dutch 
which surprises because so much is made of mate- 
rials so slight. There is a degree of flatness in the 
colour, unlike nature, but, as a whole, the produc- 
tion is a successful effort. ot 

No. 562. ‘ Morning,’ W. A. Kwext. Thisiss 
marine composition ; the sea is in - 
against the morning light in the distant sky. 4 
pilot is about to board a ship, which bears ev- 


dence of having passed a yh oy Beane 


No. 566. ‘ 0D. 

The scene is laid amid the wild haunts of the 

and the roe. A full-grown antl 

shot, and left upon the heather in 

rier until means of transport 
roaching. inci is 

“PKio. 578. ‘ A Coast Scene,’ W. H. 

short, a portrait of a huge rock, 

of the natural bastions of a pe 

It seems to have been cop 

has, consequently {sufficient su 
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and weight. 
The “ scene’’ is by no means iti _ althougt 
much has been made of it. 

Water-cotour Room. 


No. 612. ‘ May Day,’ A. D. Fairer. 
consider one of the most ¢ 
a young artist produced nae. he season. 1 
difficulties are completely overcome be 
fication of the expression of delight, 
variety in the faces acted on). on 
two faces here which resemble a nest sel” 
which are all at home, and all — od 
to light up an expression, of more —- 
vitality than one often sees expr beg 
No. 688. ‘ Lake of Geneva,’ J. OLLAND. 
drawing on which much care bas been bestowed 
with the most profitable results. ae, 
In commencing this notice we referred 
ability—at so late a period of the mooth—to reedet 
to the oe | oe oe deserved. 
have been com 
which merit not only comment but 


uty. 
No. 479. ‘ On the Coast of Dieppe,’ H. Lan- | dation. 
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REVIEWS. 

Wuxtr’s SketcHes in TuRkEY, SyRiA, AND 
ever. Lithographed oe Joserpn Nasu. 
Published by Graves and WARMSLEY. 

These sketches, twenty-six in number, are a éelec- 

tion from Wilkie’s Eastern portfolio, and among 

them are many pictorial indices directly pointing 
to recent events in Turkey and Egypt; but their 
chief value is centred in their striking ‘‘ character.” 

The subjects, it may be conceived, are brought for- 

ward in the very purity of their nature; and, inas- 

mach as they are different from everything else of 
the kind that has been attempted, so are they pro- 
portionably more excellent. Although we consult 
the finished picture for the true calibre of genius, 
vet the slightest sketch may abound with evidences 
of vast power ; and thus it is with the series before 
us, every line of which is in close relation with 
temperament and habit. Rembrandt was much 
strack with the personal points of the Osmanli, 
and he painted those that fell in his. way with such 
trath, that Wilkie no sooner had opportunity of 
commencing his observations than he exclaimed, 

“ Surely Rembrandt must have been in Turkey.” 
Had Sir David Wilkie lived to execute his con- 

templated works, this tour would have afforded 

another marked epoch in his career, as he purposed 
painting religious subjects from such fitting mate- 
rials as he should collect ; and the soundness of 
his views on the subject are incontrovertible, for 
the characters in almost all scriptural compositions 
are, according to circumstances, Italian, French, 
German,,or English. This single circumstance— 
though only one of a hundred—proves that there is 
yet much to be done. To show with ‘‘ how little 
wisdom the affairs of Art are managed,’’ it is only 
necessary to observe, that any originality of charac- 
ter exhibited in a work is immediately transferred, 
under various modifications, to others. If,through- 
out the human race, there were no distinctive 
national characteristics, then might the European 
stand for the Asiatic ; but since national distinction 
is so strong, he who seeks particular impersona- 
tions on that soil to which they are indigenous, must 
approach truth as nearly as can be done by human 


means. 

The sketches are lithographed by Nash with all 
the force and spirit of the originals. We know no 
other artist who could have followed Wilkie with 
greater success.—No. 1 is ‘ Mehemet Ali ’ (a por- 
trait exhibited in the Royal Academy), in whose 
cat-o’-mountain eye we read the last chapter of the 
history of Egypt. Assuredly no man has ever 

| been better portrayed, morally and physically. A 
portrait of the present Sultaun was exhibited at 
the same time ; and this also is in the selection. 
‘The Turkish Letter-Writer’ consists of a public 
scribe of Constantinople, and two women—one 
Greek, the other Turkish—to whom he is readin 
tletter. The composition is most effective, an 
all the incident novel and striking.—No. 7 is ‘A 
Portrait of Halakoo Mirza,’ a Persian Prince resi- 
dent at Constantinople ; it is one of the most 
remarkable heads we have ever seen,—of a character 
altogether unknown in Western Europe. On this 
drawing Wilkie has bestowed much care, with the 
latention of painting from it a head of the Saviour. 
It seeking an impersonation of Christ from the 
region of his birth, he was much more consistent 
than the great masters, who have never gone be- 
yood accepted classicalities.—t Group in a Café 
“t Constantinople.’ This is a quiet conversazione, 
at which coffee and the chibouk assist.—‘ The 
Travelling Tatar to the Queen’s Messenger ;’ the 
wy who brought to Constantinople the news of 
ro fall of Acre. There is much that is pic- 
wresque about him, being presented in the full 
oe costume.—* Sotiri, principal Albanian to the 

onsulate at Bucharest,’ and a fine fellow be is— 
Fhe so, that Wilkie, on meeting him in the 
raw of Constantinople with Mr. Colquhoun, 
ritish Consul at Bucharest, immediately re- 
bye rmission to sketch him.—' Dragoman 
: '. Moore, British Consul at Beyrout.’ This 
> an veg figure ; its character would render 
rides aps, the most remarkable in any composi- 
befo oe it might sustain a part.—-‘ Christ 
on ilate.’ This drawing is composed under 
ppressions which Sir David Wilkie entertained 
rety ton painting. Pontius Pilate is here cor- 
y crawn with Arabian features: we find him 





tho tttly painted asa Roman. If the artist wish 
| ° pont out his country, it were better to do 
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it correctly, as Wilkie has done, for 
Idumean.—‘ The Tatar relating the iNew the 
Capture of Acre.’ The scene of the Tatar’s narra- 
tive is a café, wherein he is surrounded by an au- 
nce of diverse nations and creeds. This is indeed 
a picture ; the Tatar-is-the only coniposéd figure 
of had ay 2 and the centre to which all eyes are 
di - Such faces could never be conceived : 
they are onl : 


; to be found on living shoulders. 
—-‘ Hebrew omen reading the Scriptures.’ This 
sketch has been intended for a picture, without, 
perhaps, any change in the composition ; and, had 
it been executed, it would have been one of the 
gems of our school. 

‘ Of poo Rae — we mention but a 
ew; and we do not speak especially of these 
because they surpass the others in beauty, for 
every one would form a prolific subject for a 
lengthened essay. They are unlike everything 
that has preceded them; each is in itself an 
achievement, and yet the whole constitute but 
Hg Be of a structure which can never now 


Pau AND Vircinta. Two Prints. Pient par 
Scuopin. Gravé par Evcens Jazer. Pub- 
lishers, Gouren and Visert, Paris. Herine 
and Remineron, London. 

The importation of foreign prints is a new feature 
of the age. It is one of the signs of the times; a 
sure token of the onward ‘‘ march of Art.”” We 
shall rejoice to welcome them, as opening another 
source of intellectual enjoyment and profitable 
study. However ready we may be to dispute with 
continental schools their claim to pre-eminence 
as colourists—a claim, we think, which admits of 
no question—we must concede to them supremacy 
in the art of drawing—the foundation of all excel- 
lence. Many of our artists are in the position of 
‘* scholars’? who write books before they have 
learned the grammar of the language ; the natural 
consequence being, that they commit tual 
blunders, which are insufficiently atoned for by 
brilliancy of imagination, boldness and vigour of 
composition, and even grace and elegance of style. 
We may render, therefore, very essential service 
to the British artist by directing his attention to 
these acquisitions, which are now arriving in num- 
bers from abroad; and for the due and proper 
circulation of which, a depot has been, at length, 
established here—the depot of Messrs. Hering and 
Remington, 153, Regent-street. This salutary 
arrangement will, we trust, have the effect of pre- 
venting the unscrupulous robberies that have 
been perpetrated, from time to time, in this coun- 
try, and which arose solely out of the fact that 
hitherto the things coveted here were not to be 
obtained here, without considerable and embarrass- 
ing difficulties.* It is only just that we raise our 
voices against a system which strikes at the root of 
all just dealing. In literature, there has been a 
general outcry for international copyright ; surely 
it is only equally right that the principle should be 
applied to the Arts, and that a dishonest person 
should be liable to punishment for appropriating 
what does not belong to him, whether he picks his 
neighbour’s brains or his pocket. For our own 
parts, we shall do our utmost to prevent such 
thefts for the future; thefts which are no longer 
to be excused, even upon the weak argument of 
necessity. The best productions of the Continent 
are now within our reach, and at prices scarcely 
larger, if at all larger, than the forgeries. __ 

e two prints under more immediate notice are 
illustrative of the famous story—perhaps the most 
popular of our translations from the French, and 
as universally known in England as it is in France. 
‘* Paul and Virginia’’ has originated a vast num- 

ictures in every country. concep- 

tions of M. Schopin are from the gentler episodes. 

* As my we ye! oad ey = sap ——, 
engrave Martinet and Du rom the two 

pievases of Delaroche—" The Death of Lord Strafford ’ 

and “ Charles the First in the Guard-room’ (trans- 

mitted to us by the courtesy of Messrs. Goupel and 

Vibert); and two base copies of them—which have 

been, to our knowledge, extensivel circulated in 

England—engraved by Mr. Sanders. We prized the bad 

copies until we examined the original prints. The 


former are now, to our minds, worthless; wpe, bee: 


ber of 





latter will class among the most cherished and v 
adornments of our home. They are line engravings of 
the most exquisite order, and may give pr les- 
sons in the art. It is impossible, indeed, to praise | 
them too highly, or to recommend them too strongly 


SS 
or 


| 
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n the one, the boy and girl lovers are lost in the 
forest ; in the other, the separation is about to take 
place Be eure Sains Seiesten less by the 
vessel in the offing than the mournful counte- 
nance of the young mai as she the 
youth’s hand. They are touchi ings, such 
as appeal to memories and reach the heart. Al- 


though, as works of Art, they do not reach the 
highest grade, they are beautiful and interesting, 
true in design, and finely executed in mezzotinto, 
and will be desirable acquisitions to all by whom 
excellence in painting and engraving can be esti- 
mated. 
Costumes. Par A. Deveria. Publisher, Gov- 
PEL et Vinert, Paris; Hearnc and Remine- 


a London. 

his series comprises 100 coloured lithog 
prints, and exhibits the costumes of the a 
countries of the world. It forms a rich treasure- 
store to the artist, the amseteur, the dramatist, the 
author, and—strange medley—the milliner; for 
those who call to mind the immense variety of 
draperies, and the highly picturesque dresses of the 
several European and Eastern states, will readily 
believe that an almost inexhaustible fund of in- 
formation is supplied by the collection. Even to 
those who may not be able to estimate these prints 
as interesting and valuable works of Art, they may 
be strongly recommended as furuishing a continual 
source of instructive amusement ; a delightful com- 
panion for the drawing-room during our dark 
winter evenings, and a pleasant aid to render pro- 
fitable the long twilights of summer. 

In the production of coloured prints the French 
have very far su us; such a series as 
could not be “‘ got up” in England at less than 
thrice the cost; we have a case int in “‘ The 
Clans,” by R. R. M‘Ian, noticed in this number, 
the price of which is necessarily governed by the 
estimated amount of sale and the expense of 
colouring. 

Turn over this collection where we may, we are 
sure to meet a print of rare interest and value, a 
fine and accurate display of national character skil- 
fully drawn, and the colours carefully and minutely 
laid upon the paper. They are not mere dry ex- 
amples of portraiture; each is arranged as a pic- 
ture: and though in most instances the print 
consists of a single figure, taste and judgment 
have been exercised in giving to it a pictorial effect 
by which its worth is enhanced considerably. 

The number of female portraits is greater than 
are those of the other sex, obviously use the 
dresses are more peculiar and more — 
Here we have ‘‘ Dames’’ of the several ling 
epochs of France ; Spanish ladies in all possible 
varieties ; fair Florentines, Venetians, Bohemians, 
Belgians, Greeks, Chinese, Polonaise, Swiss, Rus- 
sians, Po ’ i ’ Flemish, and our own 
English maidens and belles Ecossais. We might 
advantageously fill a page with descriptions of the 
different costumes ; indeed if we entered Lg the 
task at all, a would hardly suffice. e must 
content ourselves with referring the reader to the 
‘* Series ;’’ he may select according to his fancy or 
his want, at a sacrifice of money marvellously 
small, considering the profit and enjoyment to be 
derived from the collection either as a whole or in 
parts. 


Ercuines py W. Coriins, R.A. Published by 
J. Hocarrn, Great Portland-street. 
Six is the number of the subjects, and they are 
ht in the genuine and acknowledged manner 
of etching. Amid all the fluctuations of style and 
straining after ty Clee author is one of the few 
who are faithful to themselves. These figures are 
excellent examples of the life with which hi qua- 
lifies his compositions—the simplest items in the 
whole category of humanity. ° The Fisher Boy 
is a gem pure in its nature and beautiful in its exe- 
cution. ‘ Fishermen waiting the Tide’ is composed 
of two figures and accessories, the one seated and 
the other standing. ‘ The Landing Net,’ another 
beach scene, wherein three children, having cap- 
tured some small fish, are busied in removing them 
from their little net. In the next plate, ‘ The 
Berg Dog,’ there is more finish ; it exhibits a 


seated at a cottage-door, and feeding ** the 
begsing -dog with a spoon. ‘ Girl by the Fire. 
side,’ another is entitled, being a child seated look. 
ing at the fire, but there is a roundness and sub- 
stance in the figure rarely to be found in works of 
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greater pretension. ‘ Buying Fish’ brings us again 
to the atlas the vendor 4 the fisherman him- 
self, and the buyer is she who lives by the retail ; 
these, with the two children of the fisherman, con- 
stitute such a group as we should covet in a pic- 
ture. There is a fine os united to the simpli- 
city of these etchings which imparts to them an 
inexpressible charm. 


Tae Porricat Works or Jonn Mitton. Two 
vols. Publishers, Tritt and Bocve. 

This is unquestionably the most beautiful acd the 
most perfect of all the editions that have been 
issued of the works of the great Poet. It is a bril- 
liant specimen of typography, printed with exceed- 
ing accuracy —a credit indeed, to the English Press. 
It is prefaced by a valuable critical memoir, from 
the pen of James Montgomery—a kindred spirit ; 
and it is very extensively illustrated by the pencil 
of William Harvey. The wood-cuts number 120 ; 
and are engraved by Thompson, Smith, Linton, 
and the brothers Williams. It is evident that no 
cost has been spared to render the volumes in all 
respects admirable. The drawings of Mr. Harvey 
are not of equal merit—in such an extended “set, 
how could they be? But they are worthy of his 
high reputation and uphold it. He is not perhaps 
the artist to illustrate the sterner scenes and cha- 
racters in the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,”’ and is more “ at 
home,” where his imagination is less fettered. in the 
‘* Paradise Regained’’ and the minor poems; if such 
compositions as the ‘‘Comus,”’ the “‘ L’ Allegro 
and Penseroso,”’ and the ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ can be termed 
**minor.”’ Few things in Art are more exquisitely 
beautiful than some of his illustrations; but the 
grand features of the grandest of all poems, are 
yet to be dealt with. In grappling with the mighty 
subject, how many have failed? how few have 
succeeded ? 


Tue Crans. From Sketches by R. R. M‘Ian; 
with descriptive Letter-press, by James LOGAN. 
Part 1. Publisher, Bostey, Regent-street. 

There have been few more interesting works, in 

modern times, than this—which pictures the Clans 

of the Scottish Highlands, in the heroic and pic- 
turesque garb, which they have kept comparatively 
unchanged for centuries — preserving also their 

ancient language, manners, and customs with a 

degree of constancy absolutely wonderful. To 

render ‘‘ pictorial’’ justice to our gallant and sin- 
gular neighbours was not easy ; poetical justice 
they have received often; but, the artist to describe 
them accurately, must be himself one of the ‘‘ chil- 
dren of the mist,’’ and must have studied the sub- 
ject deeply, as well as have been an accurate ob- 
server. Such is Mr. M‘lan—a Highlandman “‘ to 

the backbone."’ He has, therefore, produced a 

series of portraits, the fidelity of which will not be 

questioned ; and the design is to picture the parti- 
cular costume of each of the leading clans; varied 

a important details, for the particulars of 

which we must refer to the Introduction. The 

part before us—Part 1—contains three prints : 
Campbell of Breadalbane,’ ‘ Macgillivray,’ and 

*Macdonnel of Glengarry.’ They are capitally 
drawn and skilfully coloured ; while the accom- 
panying letter-press explains to the uninitiated all 
the forms and ceremonies of the antique and ho- 
noured dress, and is full of racy and original 
anecdote. 

We shall have other opportunities of noticing the 
work, when we may be able to afford larger space 
in order justly to describe it. We recommend it 
strongly, not only to our brethren of the North, 
but to those of the South, as a valuable and most 
interesting addition to our store of illustrated 
books. 


Tar Hero anv wis Horse, on tue Fieip oF 
Warerioo. Painted by B. R. Haypon. En- 
raved by Tuomas Lupron. Publisher, 
M‘Lean. 
This print is far more satisfactory than our memory 
of the picture. Few modern works, indeed, pos- 
sess so powerful an interest from a fortuitous com- 
bination of fancy with reality. It was a happy 
idea ; and will be universally valued as a pictured 
poem—a far from unworthy tribute in honour of 
the great man who has lived to receive the homage 
ae postponed until death has rendered the ear 
** deaf to the voice of the charmer.”’ 


The posthu- 
mous fame of the Duke of Wellington a ol 


cannot sur- 





pass that he has enjoyed in his lifetime. The ar- 
tist has here imagined him visiting the latest field of 
his glory, twenty years after he ought and won it. 
The Duke stands by his old horse, ‘ y~p- 
who carried him on the memorable day ; and, by 
a stretch of imagination, pardonable at least, if not 
laudable, the gallant steed is made to show a mo- 
momentary triumph, as if ‘‘ some vague ideas of the 
day have come back to him, while again finding 
himself on the scene of his former excitement. 
The attitude and expression of the horse are joyous; 
those of his noble master are contemplative, ost 
to sadness, as he looks upon the setting sun—setting 
over the tranquil plain of Waterloo, ‘in the pre- 
sence of those monuments which forcibly recall to 
his recollection the features of many a warrior, 
who had fought by his side on other fields, but 
found in this a soldier’s grave; the gallant chief 
may be supposed to meditate on the calamities of 
war, and contrasting them with the present aspect 
of the scene of deadly strife, where the contented 
peasant reaps his harvest unmolested, to reflect 
with satisfaction that such at length has been the 
consummation of a war, begun and prosecuted on 
the part of his own enlightened and powerful coun- 
try, with equal honour, skill, and courage.”’ 

The subject was carefully studied; the Duke af- 
forded the artist all facilities for the just completion 
of his work; and it is not too much to say that, 
taken altogether, it is the most interesting and 
characteristic portrait of his Grace that Art has yet 
produced. It might have been better engraved ; 
there is a confused ‘‘ muddiness’’ in some of the 
parts, which materially impairs its general effect. 


Tue Correciate Cuurcu, MANCHESTER. 
Drawn by G. W. Antuony. Lithographed by 
G. Hawkrns. Published by the Artist, Man- 
chester. 

This is a very elegant copy of one of the most in- 
teresting structures in England. It is wrought 
with elaborate accuracy, yet with so much skill as 
to make a striking and R soon picture. Several 
figures are introduced in the foreground; they are 
minutely pencilled, but by no means interfere with 
the leading purpose—a portrait of the venerable 
edifice. The artist is probably an architect, but 
he manifests a close and intimate acquaintance 
with pictorial effects, and does not neglect the 
minor accessaries which so frequently now-a-days 
are made to render the exterior of a building 
attractive to a spectator. Mr. Anthony deserves 
much credit for the mode in which he has managed 
his materials, doing away with the unpropitious 
character of a long modern wall, which, of course, 
he could not remove. The drawing has been 
cleverly lithographed. 


—_ 


Tue Naturat PaincipLes AND ANALOGY OF 
Form. By D. R. Hay, &c. &c. W. Biack- 
woop and Sons, Edinburgh. 

This is a treatise on the relations of sound, colour, 
and form, purposing to show that the last is 
subject to the same laws as the two former ; and in 
order to prove that form, like sound and colour, 
has its three primaries ; the elements of harmony 
in form, as here proposed, are reduced to a sys- 
tem, and compared with the scales of the har- 
monies of sound and colour. Without a combi- 
nation of these primaries, which are the circle, 
the triangle, and the square, no perfect harmony 
can exist; and this quality is affected according to 
the predominance of the one or the other of these 
elementary parts. Such propositions lead of course 
to a consideration of harmony in architecture, pre- 
faced by the statement of a fact so common as to 
be too commonly overlooked. ‘* The melody’”’— 
we admit the term in the spirit of the author’s ap- 
plication of it—‘‘ The melody of an edifice may enter 
into combination with surrounding objects, or the 
ground upon which it is placed, or it may form 
an independent melody of its own.”’ 

In illustration of his theory, the author reduces 
to the elements of their forms, some of the most 
remarkable buildings, as the Parthenon, the Pan- 
theon, &c.; albeit with such and other examples 
architectural harmony seems with us to diminish 
in an inverse ratio to our increasing experience, 
leaving us to believe that the beautiful in early ar- 





chitecture owes much to a happy combination of 
| accidents. 





ee. 
Tue Saint’s Day. Painted } ; 
re pmete neers 
0 subscri 
are Union ge London. ribers_ (1d) by the 
we cannot ribe this work i 
the class-perfect, either in design pay. ae 
is at least of a very interesting eB 
that character is purely and essential} English 
It was not commenced expressly for rb Society 
the committee accepted the offer of it when it ; 
pte finished, in order to secure abili - 
supply the subscribers—of 184]—earlier then > 
considered they could have done by Placing a 
work in hand. Notwithstanding, two years os 
elapsed, and it is only now issued—an evil fot 
which the committee are not to blame although 
it has, no doubt, very materially interfered to dis 
arrange their plans, and has been to them a sub. 
ject of considerable annoyance and vexation, 
We look forward to a rich recompense whe, 
either of the three plates, now in progress shal 
be laid before us: Ist, ‘Una entering the Cot 
tage,’ engraved by Mr. J. W. Watt (nearly ready 
for the printer); 2nd, ‘ Raffaelle and the Por, 
narina,’ engraved by Mr. L. Stocks; and 3rd 
‘ The Convalescent,’ engraved by Mr. Doo: the 
last will be, indeed, a gem of the purest water. 
GuipeEs ro Pusiic GAuerres. Publisher, H. 
: G. Crarke, Old Bailey. 
Little books published at a cheap rate for “the 
million ;’’ a very desirable plan, seeing that duri 
the i 18142, upwards of 540,000 persons vised 
the National Gallery ; and that among them there 
was no doubt a very large proportion to whom the 
saving of a few pence was an object. Here we 
have a ‘‘ Guide to the National Gallery” for three. 
pence—a neatly and clearly printed little book; 
with a sensible Introduction, and a brief but suc- 
cinct history of each picture. It ap to be 
accurately arranged. The same publisher has 
issued Guides to Hampton Court, and the collec. | 
tion at Dulwich. 








* ** The picture illustrates a custom still maintained 
in some parts of England, where, on a 1 day in | 
the year, the occupants of alms-houses sit at the gate 
a. eir best apparel, to receive the gifts of the bene. | 
volent.’’ 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
With our next number—the number for May—" | 
design to issue AN EXTRA HALF-SHEET of eight 
pages, to contain about 30 specimens of wood-n- | 
graving from “ THe Book oF Barris Bawans,” 
edited by S. C. Hall, Esq., F.S.A.; and for which | 
drawings were supplied by various accomplished | 
artists, engraved by the best wood-engravers. 
We believe this publication will exhibit @ collection 
of examples of the Art, of high excellence and great 
value ; and contribute to establish proof that our Eng- 
lish artists may excel the schools of other countries | 
even in this department of the Arts. | 
We shall deliver this extra half-sheet WITHOUT ANY | 
EXTRA CHARGE; but as its value will be considerable, | 
and, no doubt, many persons will procure it for the 
mere sake of the prints, our regular subscribers will do 
well to take especial care to obtain their copies on the 
day of publication; and if more than one copy bere | 
quired, that they will previously signify their desire to 
the publisher. : 
The extra half-sheet will be stamped, so that it my 
be transmitted with the eotinety 3 eas 
st. The engravings will be printed on 
vith the are care of which the typographic ee 
capable. We think it desirable to give due a 
this arrangement, because, as the half sheet will be ¢ 
tached from the usual number—although an oe ga 
it in pages—the purchaser may find it necessary 
that it is regularly delivered to him. 


-U x10N 
STRIBUTION OF Prizes BY THE Ast 

onkannan tne distribution of prizes = > ‘ 
at Drury-lane Theatre on the 25th of A Ha : 
ready having kindly and generously leo ei in 
that purpose. The Report will be given ; 
Journal, to be — on the 30th ; Lapeer 
will be accurately reported, and a com wepLisat?- 
LIST OF ALL THE PRIZEHOLDERS WILL BE seied | 

Persons who may desire to procure ay pene 
this list, will, perhaps, take the trouble to 
ber from the publisher ; otherw ise—f 
alluded to—they may find it impossib 


We must postpone our answers to 


Sa | 


correspondent | 


’ until next month. 
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ys OF 


THOMAS Hors, Esq. 





es 


j ition, revised, 2 vols., royal 8v0., £2, 
Third OY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
trated with nearly 100 Plates. By the late 


Illus- 


obn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





~ with a large Travelling Map, post 8vo., 15s, 
Noe MURRAY'S HAND-BOOK for CEN- 
M TRAL ITALY; including the Papal States, 
Rome, and the Cities of Etruria. 


Also, just published, 


Mr. MURRAY’S 


AND-BOOK for NORTHERN 


ITALY—The States of Sardinia, Genoa, and the Riviera, 


| Venice, Lomba: 
epilee. Post 8vo., 12s. 


rdy, and Tuscany, with a large Travel- 


Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, post 8vo., 12s, 


time. 


ISTORY OF PAINTING—ITALY. From 
H the Age of Constantine the Great to the present 
Transiated from the German of Kugler, by a 


Lapy; and edited, with Notes, by C. L. EasTLAKE, 


his Work is intended to supply a want long felt 


by persons endeavouring to acquire a knowledge of the 


Karly 


the leading styles of Art.” 


History and Progress of the Art of Painting, 
which no other English work supplies, viz., a short and 
easily intelligible guide, pointing out to the unlearned 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just ready, with a Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo., : 
IFE of SIR DAVID WILKIE; with his 
L Journals, and Critical Remarks on Works of Art 
during his Tours in France, the Netherlands, Italy, 


Spain, Germany, Turkey, the Holy Land, and Egypt. 
By the late ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, “> and a selec- 


tion from his Correspondence with the following distin- 


guished persons :— 
the Prince Regent. 
Late Duke of Sutherland. 
Late Earl of Mansfield. 
Late Earl of Mulgrave. 
Countess of Mulgrave. 
Lady Beaumont. 
Earl of Leven. 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
Late Sir George Beaumont. 
| Late Sir Win. Knighton. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Sir Francis Chantrey. 
| Sic Martin Archer Shee. 
Sir James M‘Grigor. 
Sir W. W. Knigkton. 
Sir William Allan, 








Benjamin West, P.R.A. 
Mathew Baillie, M.D. 
J. Julius Angerstein, Esq. 
Lady Baird Preston. 
Sir Peter Laurie. 
Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
Thomas Phillips, R.A. 
William Collins, R.A. 
Dr. Buckland. 
John Abel Smith, M.P. 
Mrs. Joanna Baillie. 
Abraham Raimbach, Esq. 
Samuel Dobree, Esq. 
Andrew Wilson, Esq. 
Andrew Geddes, Esq. 

&c. &c. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Svo., price Is. 6d 


“? 

LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR 
+i ROBERT PEEL, Bart., M.P., on the Appoint- 
ment ofa COMMISSION for Promoting the CULTI- 
VATION and IMPROVEMENT of the FINE ARTS; 
with some Suggestions respecting a former Commis- 
sion, denominated “The Committee of Taste.”’ 


By Jonn Bacon, Esq., F.S.A 
London : J. Hatchard and Son, 187, 


Piccadilly. 


In royal octavo, price 4s. 6d., 


MANUAL of PERSPECTIVE, for the 


“ USE of AMATEURS. By J. Woop, Jun. 
“A neat, clear, and concise explanation of the leading 


principles of Perspective as exemplified in familiar 
scenes and objects; forming a very serviceable intro- 
duction to the science for the class of persons for whose 
use it is designed.””—Spectator. 
“ Its elucidation of the principles of the science is so 
clear and comprehensive, as to facilitate greatly the 
studies of the young artist.”— Worcester Journal. 
| Whittaker and Co., London, 


Just published, in foolscap 8vo., price 1s., or, post-free» 


: : 1s. 2d., 
A GLANCE at the TEMPLE CHURCH, with 
Eight Illustrations and ornamental borders taken 
fiom the decorations of the Church ; printed in colours, 
ii @ hovel combination of lithography and type. By 


FeLix SuMMERLY, 


Hand-Books, by the same Author. 
For Holydays; being a Guide to the London Sights, 6d. 


for Westminster Abbey, 7s. 


,» 38., Is., 6d. 


For Hampton Court, 2s. 6d.; pictures separate, 1s. 
tor Free Picture Galleries, 1s. 6d. 


George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


Une thick volume 8vo., containing 1100 pages, and 
lustrated by upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, 


#2 12s. 6d. cloth, 


AS ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITEC- 


| By J. Gwin, 


» Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 


oan elaborate and learned work constitutes a 
mplete body of Architecture, and gives such infor- 


Mation concerni 


ng its history, theory, and practice, as 


oo and practitioners should acquire, and which 
te — aud general reader may wish to refer to. 
into a ¢ mass of matter is admirably arranged, put 
Cena condensed and clear form, and illustrated with 
| j vucuts, that of themselves are valuable examples, 


mifpendently of thet 









ext.”’—>pectator. 
| “*adon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








J O8N RUSSELL SMITH has this day 
published Part II. for 1843, of his CATALOGUE 
of 2000 Choice, Curious, and Useful Books including 
Collections on Angling, Anglo-Saxon, Irish History, 
Seen some sp —— Missals, ke. &e. Gratis, 

n application, or sen post on receipt of four pen 
stamps._to frank it. aciedios, will > at t ~ for 
~ =e —— agents, saame J. R. 8. the 
rouble of sending it, an ing 2d. t it en- 
closed in their pom Pony ~Spied he a 
No. 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 


This day is published, in One Volume royal quarto, 
with 18 Engravings and several Woodcuts, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price l5s., 

THE NATURAL PRINCIPLES AND ANALOGY 


OF THE 
ARMONY OF FORM, 
Dr. D. R. Hay, 
Decorative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh. 
By the same Author, the Fourth Edition of 
THE LAWS OF HARMONIOUS 
COLOURING, adapted to Interior Decorations, &c. 
With Eight Coloured Diagrams, price 7s. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
TO PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Just Published, price 1s., 
HE HAND-BOOK of WATER COLOURS 
By Wm. Winsor and H.C. Newron, Artists 
Colour-makers to the Queen. Being a brief treatise on 
their qualities and effects when employed in Painting, 
with some account of the general nature of Colours: of 
Colours obtained from the mineral world—of pigments 
from the animal world—of vegetable Colours—on the 
choice of Colours for use. Together with a “ 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
of all the Cake Water Colours now in use—Seventy-six 
in number: of Blues, 10; of Reds, 15; Yellows, 14; 
Purples, 3; Browns, 13; Greens, 8; Orange, 2; Neu- 
trals and Blacks, 6; and Whites, 3. 
Detailing the peculiar qualities of each, and its value 
in combination. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet-street. 





Big et HAND-BOOK GUIDES to 
FREE GALLERIES of ART in and near Lon- 
don. 

1, HAMPTON COURT PALACE: its 
Pictures, Tapestries, and Gardens —a Hand-Book 
Guide for Visitors, illustrated with 12 Engravings on 
Wood, by Detamorre. Imperial 16mo., gilt edges, 
price 2s. ; stiff covers, 1s.; abridged editions, 6d. and 


3d. each ee : 

2. THE NATIONAL GALLERY: its Pic- 
tures and their Painters. Imperial 16mo , price 3d. 

3. THE DULWICH GALLERY: its Pic- 
tures and their Painters. Imperial 16mo., price 6d. 

4. THE NAVAL GALLERY, GREENWICH 
HOSPITAL, with a Description of the Painted Hall and 

» |, price 3d. 
oe eahenp 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d., 

THE LADIES’ WORK-TABLE BOOK; 
containing clear and ample instruction for Plain and 
Fancy Needlework, Knitting, Netting, Crotching, and 
Tatting. 

CLARKE’S LADIES’ HAND - BOOKS. 
Imperial 32mo., gilt edges, price 1s. each, illustrated 

i Engravings. a 
". Fancy Needlework and Embroidery—2. Knitting 
Netting, and Crotchet—3. Knitting, Netting, anc 
Crotchet, secend series.—4. Plain Needlework—5. Baby 
Linen.—6. Embroidery on a and io” —* 

ilii y, Dressmaking, and Tatting.—8. ‘1 ilet. 
ae G. Clarke and Co., 66, Old Bailey. 


t published, Parts 1 and 2, of a new and unique 
a Work (under the patronage of the Highland Society 
of London), entitled, al ; 
HE CLANS; consisting of highly-coloured 
Lithographic Plates, representing full-length 
Figures of Chiefs and other Personages in their respec- 
tive Costumes ; from Original Paintings wade expressly 
for this Work. By R. R. M‘LAN, Esq., with Descrip- 
tive Letter-press, by James Looan, Esq., F.S.A. Sec., 
Corresponding Mem. Soc, Ant. Normandy, &c, Author 
of “The Scottish Gath.” sie 
The object of the Publisher, in the production of this 
Work, is to give accurate representations of the 1 artan, 
Arms, and Tnsignia peculiar to. each of the Scottish 
Clans, with requisite Descriptions and Historical No- 
i ach. 
eine to be published in Parts, each contain- 
ing Three Coloured Plates, with Letter-press, in @ 
Whapper, to appear on alternate months, and is ex- 
pected to be completed a Numbers. ‘The size 
i i i uarto, and the price,— 
~ bee cenkbers eed petite . 12s. each Part. 
A few Copies will be printed on imperial folio, price 
a yay that Subscribers will forward their 
names and addresses to the Publisher as early a8 pos- 
sible, as a Printed List of them will be given. at 
London: Published by W. Bosley, 322, Regent-st "| 
opposite the Polytechnic Institution ; also, Adam an 
Charles Black, Edinburgh. 
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Published this day, in one handsome vol. royal 8vo., 
dite 16s., cloth re 
T HE PHILOSOPHICAL ORKS of 
JOHN LOCKE. With a Preliminary Discourse, 
Ho Astor othe Maanen Caos 
. or oO} * Manners t . 
the Ancient Greeks.” pansies? » 
ee An — ome Ppmoseetient Works of Locke 
ng been wanting. It is in fact matter of surprise, 
that a body of writings, in which the most 
metaphysical system of modern times is developed, 
should never before have been nied to the world in 
a collected form, and detached from all miscellaneous 
compositions.”’—Pyeliminary Discourse. 
London : George Virtue, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 








On the Ist of April, sis V. od be completed in Seve™ 


rts) 

(CU SRONOLOGICAL PICTURES of ENG. 

8 STORY. igned and “eX 
by Joun Gitpert, and peetinenly tinted. lite- 
rary portion the work by Exiza Cartwaionut. 
With fac-similes of the Autographs of the Sov ns 
and Distinguished Characters ; and accompanied with a 
a al descriptive sheet of Letter-press, carefully com- 
piled. 

Contents :—Mary — Elizabeth—James 1.—Charles 
1.—Oliver Cromwell, Protector. 

Size—Imperial folio. Price—Each Part, in a Wrep- 
per, containing Five Plates, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Each Plate illustrates a Reign. 

Thomas Varty, York House, 31, Strand. 
EMINENT CONSERVATIVES AND STATESMEN. 
This day is published, Part XIX., of 

YALL’S CONSERVATIVE PORTRAITS, 
containing Portraits and Memoirs of the 
Rieut Hon, THE Eart or Ripon, the Riout 
Rev. tHe Lorp Bisnor or Rocnesrer, and Frepe- 
ric THesioxr, Esa., M.P., with the addition of a 
Memoir of GENERAL Gascoyne. 

The Portraits are all beautifully engraved from the 
pictures in the pussession of the distinguished indivi- 
duals whom they represent. Size of the Engraving 94 
inches by 74 inches, and the Memoirs supplied by a 
gentleman of high literary attainments, and sound Con- 
servative principles. Royal folio, India Proofs, 218. Royal 
folio, French Proofs, 188. Imperial quarto, prints, 12s. 

¢> As only a limited number of impressions of the 
entire Work have been reserved, and several of the 

rts are nearly out of print, the Publisher begs, there- 
a to suggest to those subscribers who may not have 
completed their sets, the propriety of doing so as early 
as possible. 
London: George Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane. 





Now ready, in fcap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
RITICISMS on ART, and SKETCHES of 
the PICTURE GALLERIES of ENGLAND. 
By Wittiam Hazwirr. And now first collected, 
ie )GUES of ELEVEN of the PRINCIPAL GAL- 
LERIES. 

“An invaluable work: if we wished to give any 
person a correct and exalted idea of Art, we sbould 
say, read Hazlitt’s Criticisms.’’--Tait’s Magazine. 

* HAZLIT?T’S MATCHLESS AND UNRIVALLED Criti- 
cisms.—The Catalogues alone are worth twice the pur- 
chase-mouey.”’—Monthly Magazine. 

“Its delicacy of perception is only equalled by its 
strength of diction: the pen may be said to paint, and 
words to have the effect of colours.””-—Times. 

“ Does he describe a Claude, and we feel the very 
atmosphere of the landscape—a Raffaelle, and we are 
impressed with a religious awe—a Titian, and we touch 
the living flesh—a Hogarth, and we read more life and 
nature in his pictures.”’»—Court Journal. 

“The Catalogues of the Public Galleries ave pur- 
chasable; the private Ones are unattainable.’’—Spec- 
tator. 

John Templeman, 248, Regent-street. 


TCHING CLUB.—ILLUSTRATIONS of 
the DESERTED VILLAGE. —The five-guinea 
copies of this work have been disposed of, and the 
lates destroyed. Eleven of the 13-guinea proofs, 
fore letters, and nineteen of the 10-guinea proofs re- 
main, and may be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. ye Hyde-park-gate, Kensington-gore ; 
or to Messrs. Longman, Paternoster-row. 
The Lilustrations of Milton’s “ L’Allegro and Il 
Penserosa’”’ are in progress. 


O ART-UNIONS. —Their legality being 
fully established, the Advertiser begs to acquaint 
the Managers of Art- Unions, that he has just finished 
an ENGRAVING, from a beautiful picture (painted by 
a MEMBER of the ROYAL ACADEMY of LONDON), 
of a popular character, and gen Byer fora 
resentation Engraving to the Subscribers of an Art- 
nion. ‘The size of the Engraving, including a suit- 
able snargin for framing, is 24 inches by 19; the En- 
ving is on Steel, in the highest 7 of the Art. 
‘he Advertiser would either seil the Plate and Copy- 
right, or he would undertake to supply any number of 
impressions at a price to be agreed upon hundred. 
—For further particulars, apply to A. B., 34, Leicester- 
square, London. 
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{ 
O ARTISTS.—Immediate Profitable and | 
Permanent Employment may be obtained by 
Clever Draftsmen, capable of getting up Original 
Illustrations. — Personal application, with Specimens, 
to be made between Nine and Ten o’Clock, any morn- 
ing, at 103, Newgate-street, London. 


OTICE.—SPLENDID STOCK of GLASS 
and PICTURE FRAMES, the most modern and 
ag tterns ever offered to the public, may be had 
at J. RYAN’S extensive Manufactory, 13 and 14, 
LONG-ACRE, at prices that will y competition. 
Console Tables, Girandoles, Brackets, Cornices, and 
every article connected with the trade; Fancy Wood 
Frames of every description, of a superior quality, in 
great variety. Frames joined in the gold in the first 
style. A few fine Pictures for Sale. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
couposite Tue Disratcn Newspaper-office), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
that theycan be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. f 
A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had ratis, and 
sent free of pestene to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-giilt. 
An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 


ICTURE-FRAMES, CHIMNEY GLASSES, 
CONSOLE TABLES, and every department of 
CARVING and GILDING, of superior quality, sup- 
= cheaper than by any other manufacturer in the 
we »y P. GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 
GILDER, 19, 8T. MARTIN’S-COURT, St. Mar- 
tim’s-lane. An extensive assortment of Gilt and Fancy 
Wood Picture Frames, Chimney Glasses, &c., kept 
ready ; handsome ornamented Gilt Window Cornices, 
4s. per foot ; Gilt Room Moulding, 6d. peryard. Every 
description of Work regilt, cleaned, and repaired in a 
superior manner at the lowest possible prices. Ladies 
and Gentlemen waited on with Drawings, and Estimates 
given, free of charge. A list of the prices of Plate Glass 
&c., sent Lene ) to any part of the kingdom. All 
Goods purc 1 at this manufactory carefully packed, 
and the loan of cases, free of charge. Every article 
manufactured on the premises. 





REGISTERED 1843. 
O ARTISTS AND AMATEURS. — The 
CARTOON PENCILS, for the rapid production 
of Drawings and Designs in the style of the Old Mas- 
ters.—The attention of the Profession, and all engaged 
in the delightful Art of Drawing, is particularly directed 
to the above Lead Pencils, which have been manufac- 
tured for the production of Designs, &c., in that bold 
and effective style so mach desired by the present taste. 
For the execution of both large and minute work, they 
will be found to stand unrivalled. Their quality and 
liar form ss them for the deepest and most 
delicate tints, while the absence of the numerous de- 
grees (these pencils being only of four distinct shades) 
gives the essentials positively required, doing away 
with superfluity and confusion. Their peculiar teature 
is, they REQUIRE NO POINTING, but by cutting away 
the cedar, the means of producing Line and Shade of 
various breadths is immediately presented. The Lead 
of which these Pencils are manufactured is pure and 
genuine, and by extreme care and attention, every 
gritty particle is removed, which allows them to be 
used with that freedom and sweetness so essential for 
the production of fine drawings. In conciusion, they 
will be found a desideratum long required, and must, 
upon trial, obtain a decided preterence and extensive 
patronage. 

Manufactured and Sold by REEVES and SONS, 
at their Superfine Permanent Water Colour, and Black 
Lead Pencil Manufactory, 150, CHEAPSIDE, London. 

Deckers : — No.1, Hard; 2, Hard and Black; 3 
Soft; 4, Soft and Black 7 

NTERESTING AND CLASSICAL EX. 

CURSION STEAM to CONSTANTINOPLE 
calling at Gibraltar, Malta, Athens, Syria, Smyrna, 
Mytiiene, and the Dardanelles For Passengers, 
Goods, Specie, and Parcels. The Peninsular and 
Oriental steam Navigation Company will despatch the 
TAGUS (900 tons and 300 horse power), on her next 
Trip to the above places from SOUTHAMPTON, on 
FRIDAY, the 28th of Arai, at Nine o’Clock a.m. , 

Goods and Parcels must be at Southampton by the 
26th of April.-Programme of the Route, Rates of 
Freight and Passage, and other particulars may be ob- 
tained at No. 44, Regent-street, Piccadilly; also of 
Karle Langston, Manchester; F. M‘Gowan, 3. Burgh 
Quay, Dublin; and to secure passages apply at the 





Company's Offices, 57, High-street, South . 
$1, St. Mary-axe, London uthampton ; and 
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HE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park- 
corner. — Consisting of objects exclusively Chi- 
nese, surpassing in extent and grandeur any similar 
display in the known world, entirely filling the spacious 
Saloou, 225 feet in length, and embracing upwards of 
Fifty Figures as large as Life, all fac-sim in their 
native umes, from the highest Ma n to the 
blind Mendicant; also ~—y | Thousand Speci 3, 
illustrating the Appesrenes, anners, and Customs of 
more than Three Hundred Million Chinese, is NOW 
OPEN, from Ten till Ten.—Admittance, 2s. 6d; Chil- 
dren under Twelve, Is. 


ISTORICAL GROUP in MAGNIFICENT 
ARMOUR.—The PRINCE and PRINCESS in 
their splendid Cot.—The King of Prussia.—Commis- 
sioner Lin and his Consort, modelled May for this 
Exhibition, by Lamqua, of Canton, with the magnifi- 
cent dresses worn by them. The gorgeous Coronation 
Robes of George IV., Goeeees by himself at a cost of 
218,000, with the room fitted up for the purpose, is 
acknowledged to be the most splendid sight ever seen 
by a British public—Admittance, Shilling.— 
oe from Eleven till dusk, and from Seven till Ten. 
adame TUSSAUD and SONS, BAZAAR, BAKER- 
STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE.—Open from Eleven 
till Ten. 





RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
Library, and Dining-room, in Italian Alabaster, 
Marble, Bronze, and Derbyshire Spar, consisting of 
Groups, Figures, Vases, Inkstands, Candlesticks, 
Tables, Obelisks, Watchstands, Paper-weights, &c., 
imported and manufactured by J. TENNANT (late 
Mawe), 149, STRAND. 

Students in Geology, Mineralogy, or Conchology, 
can be supplied with an extensive assortment of Sheils, 
Minerals, and Fossils, or with Elementary Collections, 
carefully arranged and described, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 50 
Guineas each ; together with Geological Models, Maps, 
Hammers, Books, Blowpipes, &c., by J. TENNANT, 
Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149, Strand. 


HE ART-UNION OF LONDON. — The 
*SAINT’S DAY.’—P. GARBANATI, WORKING 
CARVEK and GILDER, 19, ST. MARTIN’S-COURT, 
St. Martin’s-lane, begs respectfully to inform Sub- 
scribers he has finished, and ready for inspection, a 
rich elegant FRAME (263 inches by 213 sight) for the 
above Engraving, ornamented emblematically express- 
ly for the subject, and gilt in a very superior manner 
in burnished gold, in imitation of Or-molu, with the 
best flatted glass, #3 15s.; the same Frame, in imita- 
tion of old carved oak, or in oil gold, and glass, #3; 
a handsome ornamented swept-gilt Frame, and glass, 
#2; a fancy wood Frame, either rosewood, maple, 
satin- wood, Kassian maple, &c., 3-inch moulding, with 
iit inside, and glass, #1 8s.; a gilt bead moulding, 
‘frame, and glass, #1. The above prices include 
mounting of kngravings in an accurate manner. A 
list of the prices and drawings of different Frames for 
the Engravings of the ‘ Saint’s Day,’ and those being 
issued by the National Art-Union, sent, pre-paid, to 
any part of the kingdom. Every article connected 
with Carving and Giiding, Plate-glass, &c., supplied 
cheaper than by any other house in the trade. 
All goods purchased at this Manufactory carefully 
packed, and the loan of cases free of extra charge. 


NOTICE. PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 

HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE OFFICE, 
52, Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office.—The 
Nobility and Public are respectfully informed, that our 
Works of Art in the PATENT RELILEVO LEATHERS, 
the CARTON-TOILE, &c., can henceforward only be 
obtained from the tirm of F. LEAKE and CO., 52, 
Regent-street, where an immense number of Designs 
are constantly on view and sale, and Patterns of the 
most beautiful descriptions for Hangings of Rooms, 
Cornices, Friezes, Arabesques, Panels, Caryatides, 
Foliage, Patteras, Busts, Mouldings, Book Covers, 
Album Covers, Screens, &c. &c., in every style of 
Decoration, and for every possible use to which orna- 
mental leathers can be applied, and at a considerable 
reduction iu price. We beg to notice, that this Firm 
only will continue to receive monthly from us all new 
Patterns and Designs in our manufactures. 

L. COMETTI and CO., 10, Kue Basse du Rampart, 
Paris.—May 25, 1842. 


OOLOO'’S CHINESE CEMENT. —The 
extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
tothe public. Itis perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. Sotenacious and firm is it in its hold that a new 
fracture is certain to take place rather than a severance 
in the original. ‘Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, Ivory, the setting of Stones and 
s in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—Sold, wholesale and 
retail, in botties at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., and 7s. 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BLOFELD and Co., 
—— and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn ; and 
eir appointment, at the principal Chemists and 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London made Teble Knives, 
at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middie-row, Holborn. 


| parnrers’ ETCHINGS,— 
hey Salt pve 
e work wi complete in six 
ing six subjects, and, i each contain. 
may be issued, the plates have baat 02,084 impressions 


me only Pere been work: . 
to be had of all Prin — Portland-street; ang | 
HE HISTORICAL ENGRAVING wy 
T DEATH of the SULTAUN TPENG 
the CAPTURE of SERINGAPATAM by SiR Davi 
; from i Pictu 
R.A. ; engraved in the igh Davie Wi 


Joun Burnet. Private Piate, price ‘an of Art by 
The Impressions being limit — 
nahh cont ing ya g Private Subsen. 
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Jost p blish a 
by Wa Comme 





re copiiention mast be 
. G. Moon, tse Hi 
needle-street. ler to her Majesty, 20, Thread 


CHOOL of ART, No. 6, CHARLOTTE 
. 6, : 
S STREET, BLOOMSBURY.—This es 
blished and carried on many years by Mr. . 
education of Artists, and the instractios of 
Figure and Landscape-drawing, j 
and Water-colours, Modelling, Etching, &c., possess. 
ing every requisite as a Probationary School for the 
Royal Academy, is now conducted on the same princi. 
= as heretofore by Mr. F. 8. CARY, with the aid of 
r. REDGRAVE, A.R.A., who is engaged as Visitor 
p The Studios contain an extensive collection of Casts 
rom ntique, wings, Works of 
of Prints from the old Masters. roneesinan 
There is a separate Establishment for Ladies. 
Mr. F. S. Cary may be spoken with from Nine till 
Eleven, at the School, where printed parti of the 
terms are to be had. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Capital £500,000. 


PRESIDENTS. 
Sir Henry Havrorp, Bart., M.D., G.C.H., ERS, | 
F.S.A., President of the al College of Physicians, 
cc. 


c. 
Sir Witt1amM Burvett, M.D., K.C.H., P.BS, In- 
spector-General of the Navy, &c. &c. 
Sir Matruew J. Tierney, Brt., M.D., K.C.H.,&c.&. | 
TRUSTEES. 

J. H. ANDERDON, Esq., 59, Queen-street, May Fair. 

BENJAMIN Bonp CABBELL, .» F.R.S., Temple. 

CLaupe Epw. Scort, Cavendish-square. 
DIRECTORS. Mi 

Tuomas Coates, Esq., 59, Lincoin’s-inn Fields. 

Epwarp Dovus._epDay, Esq., 249, Great Surrey-stret! 

Grorce Gun Hay, Esq., 127, Sloane-street. 

WILLIAM JEAFFRESON, -» 21, South Audiey-strect 

Joun M‘KENzIE, Esq., 24, Tokenhouse yard. 

J. PARKINSON, Esq., F.R.S., 80, Cambridge-ternice, 


Hyde-park. 
sams Puitiips, Esq., F.R.S., 17, Wimpole- 


BENJAMIN 
street. 
C. RicHarpson, Esq., 19, Bruton-street, Berkel 
square. 
Tuomas STEVENSON, Esq., F.S.A., 37, Upper Gios 
venor-street. 
ALFRED Wapp1Love, D.C.L., Doctors’ Commons. 
Rosert C. Wy uk, Esq., 105, Pall-mall. 
AUDITORS. vn 
Joun Purssorp, Esq., Chester Terrace, Regent's Pa 
JoserH RapForp, Esq., Green-street, Grosvenct-4 
T. Sesnasne TAyLor, Esq., 14, Upper Gloucester 
place, Dorset-square. ‘ , 
MARTIAL L. WetsH, Esq., Wyndham-place, Bre 
stone-square. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
Joun Suaprer, Esq., Lincoin’s Ina. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Bosanquet and Co., Lombard-street. 
Messrs. C. Hopkinson, Barton and Co., Regent 
Sir CLaupe Scott and Co., Cavendish-square. 
SOLICITORS. Golder 
Mesers. RicHaRpson, SmiTH, and Jones, 2, 
squar 


e. 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL STATISTIC. 
WILLiaM Farr, Esq., General ’ 
ACTUARY. 
F. G. P. Nesson, Esq. 
THIS OFFICE is provided with very 
structed Tables, men it can Assu 
Lives on Equitable Terms. d 
The eae Premium dinpectinnst on restoratie® 
the Assured to permanent Health. —— 
A portion of the Extra Premium may remain © 
Debt on the Policy. P 7 
Survivorship Assurances where the “e iD ~ - 
tion suffers ae ewe effected at Cheaper 
than at any otber Office. : IX 
Similar “Tables enable the Society 10, frm be 
CREASED se eee beg 
amount varying wit f icula Disease. ’ 
Members of Consumptive Families Assured at Bye 


arately co" 
re UNSOLY? 





ble Rates. ioe | 
PM MLTHY LIVES are Assured on Lower Te | 
than at most other Offices. 
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TIUSTRATED WORKS, PUBLISHED BY 
TED WORKS, 
= WM. S. ORR, and CO. 
HE ROYAL GALLERY OF PICTURES; 
T being a selection of Thirty-two Pictures from 





’s Private Collection at Bucki ’ 
ee) engraved by eminent Artists. With descriptive 


. by LINNEL. 
Letter-press DY as 


Guinea and a Half in cloth, Thirty-eight 
ded slain morocco, and Forty-eight Shillings 
morocco elegant, both bound by Hayday, 


GREECE; Pictorial, Descriptive, and His- 
torical, by CHRISTOPHER Worpswortn, D.D. Ilius- 
trated by ‘Twenty-six highly-finished Line Engravings on 
Steel, after FIELDING, CRESWICK, Cox, and SARGENT; 
Two of Greece ; and upwards of Three Hundred 
and Fifty highly-finished Engravings, drawn on Wood 
by Harvey, SARGENT, MEissoNnieR, Paut Hver, 
Daveieny, STANLEY, and JacQues. 

1m. 
Medium 8vo, price 16s. cloth lettered, 


PICTURES OF THE FRENCH; A Series 
of Literary and Graphic Delineations of French Cha- 
neter. By JULES JANIN, BALZAC, CoORMENIN, and 
other celebrated French Authors. The Drawings by 
Gavarni, H. MONNIER, and MEISSONIER. 


Iv. 
Reduced price 15s. cloth lettered; 26s. nh morocco, 
and 32s. morocco elegant, both bound by Hayday, 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA; By Bernarpin 
Dr St. Pierre; with an Original Life of the Author 
by Sr. Beuve, and illustrated by upwards of 330 mag- 
uficent Engravings on Wood, by JoHANNOT, Fran- 
cals, and MEISSONIER, and engraved by the First 
Artists of France and England. 


Se 

THE COMIC ALBUM, in Verse and Prose, 
with upwards of 300 Illustrations, beautifully printed 
on tinted papers; and bound in splendid ara ne 
pattern of colours and gold. Large 4to., price 12s. 

“ Every page is mirth-exciting, and the Comic cuts 
are a8 many and as irresistible as the thwacks and tum- 
bles of a Pantomime. 

VI. 
In small 8vo., price 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 

WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES; con- 
taining instructions in Rowing, Sailing, Swimming, 
Riding, and Driving.—To which are now added, for 
the first time, instructions in Racing, Hunting, and 
Shooting, by CRAVEN, with Sixty-four Plates by How- 
aRD, and numerous engravings on Wood by LANDSEER 
and SARGENT. 

Vil. 
In small 8vo., price 8s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

THE EARTH ; its Physical Condition and 
most remarkable Phenomena, by W. M. HiGotns. 
aantet by Ten Coloured Engravings by FeLtix 

LUNT. 

Vill. 
In small 8vo., price 5s. 6d., cloth lettered, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTI- 
QUITIES OF SELBORNE. By the Rev. GILBERT 
Waite, A.M. A new Edition carefully revised, with 
Notes, by Epwarp BiyrH. A Map of the Locality, 
beautifully engraved on Steel, and copiously illustrated 
with highly-finished Engravings on Wood, and an ia- 
teresting account of the state of Selborne in the sum- 
mer of 1836, by Mr. Mupig. 


Ix. 
In 8 vols., super-royal 8vo., price in Sets reduced to 
2 Ten Guineas, half-bound morocco, 

PAXTON S MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, and 
REGISTER of FLOWERING PLANTS. Each Volume 
contains forty-eight Plates beautifully coloured from 
~~ The text comprises botanical descriptions of 
a nts figured ; the ‘Lime of their Introduction ; the 
a mode of Culture ; and every other particular essen- 
4 their perfect growth. Every beautifal plant 

¥ introduced worthy of notice and general cuitiva- 


hon, is described, and, if of s P 
———e i sufficient importance, ac 





xX. 
In) thick vol., royal 8vo., price 18s., cloth lettered, 


and illustrated with 27 Ktchi 3 T 
ANDSEER, 245,, oe fee a 


LUVTER'S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged 

Cove” to its Organization. By the late Bakon 
Beemer of the French Academy, and of the 

red ted froun the som Bertin, |S wren &c. oo. 

ve last Fren tion, b t 

down to the present state of knowledge. — 
XI. 

Ou the 30th inst., price 25s. royal 8vo., cloth lettered, 
THE THE FIRST VOLUME OF 

wie PICTORIAL HISTORY of FRANCE, 
en French People; from the establishment of 

lation 4 in Gaul, to the period of the French Revo- 

Ravan Teched by 400 Designs on Wood, by JuLEs 

0 be completed in ‘Iwo Volumes. 


Ti 








ham Palace, 





ILLUSTRATED WORKS | J)PCORATION oF THE 


PUBLISHED RY 


JEREMIAH HOW, 132, FLEET-STREET, 


-_——— — 


1. 
This day, price Half-a-Crown, 
Part lL, 
(To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts,) 


RS. S. C. HALL’S SKETCHES OF 
A IRISH CHARACTER. Illustrated by the fol- 
lowing eminent Artists :—W. H. Brooke, F.S.A.; N. T. 
Crowley ;, George Cruikshank ; W. Evans, of Eton; 
J. Franklin ; J. Gilbert; W. Harvey; J. K. 
A.R.A.; D. Maclise, R.A.; R. M‘lan; Mrs. M‘lan; 
H. M‘Manus; A. Nicholl, A.R., H.A.; G. F. Sargent; 
J.C. Timbrell; J. H. Townsend; C. H. Weigall; and 
S. West. Engraved on Steel and Wood. is Work 
will correspond in size and appearance with “ Ireland ; 
its Scenery and Character.” 


11. 
This day is published, 


[RELAND: ITS SCENERY AND 
CHARACTER. 
By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hau. 

Three vols. Imperial octavo, price #4. Illustrated 

are Searing Se Steel; 18 County Maps; and 491 
vings on Wood. ’ 

his work being now completed with the 27th Monthly 

, issued on the Ist of January, 1842, subscribers 

are requested to complete their volumes without delay. 

As an illustrated work it is believed few ications 
of modern times have been so satisfactori or 
Some qenpmncmpennens £0 > a he est artists 

ve been engaged in its production— scenery 
and character” are, in every instance, pictured from 
sketches taken on the spot—and the engravings have 
been executed by the most competent engravers. 

The History and Descripti of Ireland, from the 
justly popular pens of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, have 
obtained the universal approbation of the ; 
and the very large circulation which the work has en- 
joyed, affords the most unequivocal proof of its 
and extended popularity. 

11. 


Just ready, in One Vol., imperial 8vo., price 31s. 6d., 
elegantly bound, 
— BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. 
(Edited by 8. C. HALL, F.3.A. 

The Work consists of British Ballads taken from the 
collections of Percy, Evans, Ritson, woe” Scott, 
Motherwell, Jamieson, Buchan, Herd, and others, 
whom they have been red — pA Le | aed 

. m 80) - 
ander’ by the general reader. No attempt. has, 
hitherto, been made to select, and arrange in a popular 
form, the best of these Ballads from the several 
volumes in which they are scattered, and where they 
are mixed up with a mass of inferior, or objectionable, 
compositions. 

« Chevy Chase,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 
‘ The Children in the Wood,’ illustrated by J. R. Her- 

bert, A.R.A. 

* Fair Rosamond,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 
* The Demon Lover,’ illustrated by J. Gilbert. 
‘ The Nut Brown Mayd,’ illustrated by T. Creswick, Ww. 

B. Scott, and S. Williams. 

‘ Kempion,’ illustrated by W. B. Scott. 

‘ The Child of Elle,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 

‘ The Twa Brothers,’ illustrated by W. P. Frith. 

‘ The Blind Beggar,’ illastrated by J. Gilbert. 

* Robin Goodfellow,’ illustrated by R. Dadd. 

‘ Sir Patrick Spens,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 

« Gil Morice,’ illustrated by K. Meadows. 

‘ Sir Aldingar,’ illustrated by J. Gilbert. 

‘ Sir Launcelot du Lake,” illustrated by E. Corbould. 
‘ The Heir of Linne,’ illustrated by E. M. Ward. 

* King Arthur’s Death,’ illustrated by J. Franklin 

¢ Lord Soulis,’ illustrated by R. M‘lan. 

‘Lord Thomas and Fair Annet,’ illustrated by H. J. 

Townsend. 

* Fause Foodrage,’ illustrated by tn Joy. 
q ieve,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 
: tur Magee and Sweet William,’ illustrated by H. 

Warren. 

‘ The Birth of St. George,’ illustrated by W. B. Scott. 
‘ The Mermaid,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 

‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ illustrated by BE. Corbould. 

« Johnie of Breadislee,’ illustrated by Sibson. 

* The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 





OF PARLIAMENT. Bay ey 

\ _— and CO., 91 
GREAT RUSSELL - STREET, BLOOMSBURY’ 
SQUARE, beg to inform those 
to compete for the Prize offered 
sion of the Fine Arts, that they are now a 
CARTOON, agreesble to manner recommended by 
C. L. Kastlake, Kaq., and invite an inspection of the 





By her M Da rth IN OIL. aia 
ajesty’s Royal Letters Patent, under th 
tronage of the President and Members of the Roya! 


cademy. 
R ada a COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC 
OILS, VARNISH, MA- 
GYLP, ASPHALTUM, &.—THOMAS BROWN begs 
= — , 2 sincere thanks to — humerous Cus- 
omers for a ion ve 60 uni 
bestowed on his Tubes. To the beealoene of the Royal 
Academy in particular he wishes to express his great 
his father, and his predecessor, having 
been the favoured servants of the Royal Academy from 
its formation, having the honour to supply all the 
Presidents to the present time. 
These Tubes combine the advan of cleanliness, 
Segree; any portion tay be proseed ont ot canta 
; an jon may out at a time, and 
the remainder will keep good for years, even in warm, 


climates. 
Manufactured and Sold, wholesale and retail, by 
rown, to Artists, and Manufac- 
turer of every Material for Painting in Oil and Water, 
(NB -—The Trade are respecttull 
.B.—The are res y cautioned from 
dealing in any imitation of the above Tubes, as ail 
venders are —_—_ liable with the maker to the penal- 
ties of an infringement. 
The Genuine are made of Purified Tin, have the 
words “ BROWN’S PATENT ” on the Cap and Nozzle, 
and are warranted not to injure the most delicate 


MILLER’S SILICA 
COLOURS. 


The daily increasing patronage bestowed on these 
Colours by Artists of the first eminence, while it is 
in the highest degree to the inventor, is, at 
the same time, an acknowledgment of the soundness uf 
those principles upon which they are manufactured. 
It will be sufficient to that, being composed of 
substances identical or similar to those used by the old 
masters (the brilliancy of whose works, after the lapse 
of centuries, is an incontestible proof of the superiority 
of ancient colouring), the Silica Colours will ever 
retain their freshness, transparency, and gem-like 
lustre, uninjured by atmospheric influence and unim- 
paired by time. 
Prepared for Oil and Water-Colour Painting of the 
under-mentioned tints, viz. : 





Pale and Deep Yellow. Pale and Deep Brown. 
Pale and Deep Red. Pale and Deep Green. 
Pale and Deep Orange. Paleand Deep Blue. 
Pale and Deep Purple. White and Half Tint. 
Crimson and Olive. Pale and Deep Grey. 
Citrine and Russet. Pale and Deep Black. 


MILLER’S SILICA POWDER. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 
No. 1. For first and second painting. 
No. 2. For third painting, finishing, and glazing. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN OIL. 

MILLER’S VENETIAN VARNISH. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN GROUND CANVASS. 
MILLER’S COLOURS FOR PAINTING ON GLASS. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

No. 1. For first colouring or laying on masses of colour. 
No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finishing. 

MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS. 
MILLER’S ANTHYDOR, 

FOR SKETCHING AND PAINTING. 
MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS. 
MILLER’S DRAWING-PAPER, 

Made of pure linen only, without undergoing any 

chemical 


MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 
RESTORING VIL PAINTINGS. 

T. M. has great pleasure in informing Painters that 
he has on sale all the Colours meade by G. Field, Esq., 
author of “ Chromatography,” &c. &e. 

He bas also all the remaining stock of Ultramarines, 
manufactured by the celebrated Italian maker, the late 
G. Arzone. 

MANUFACTORY, 56, LONG-ACRE, LONDON. 


| 
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[APRin 1849, 


THE ART-UNION. 





MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY, 
HER MAJESTY’S PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY, 


Have the honour to announce that they have now ready for delivery, the following very beautiful and important Works of Art, and which have only 
been completed during the present season :— 


SIR DAVID WILKIE’S SKETCHES IN 
TURKEY, SYRIA, AND EGYPT, 
Lithographed in the finest style of Art by Joseru Nasu, Esq. 
This splendid Work, consisting of fac-similes of the original drawings Sir David Wilkie intended as studies for wo but which his untimely 


death ented, includes the beautiful subj of ‘ The Letter-Writer,’ ‘ The Tartar announcing the Fall of Acre,’ ‘ Portraits of the Sultan,’ * 
Pasba of Egypt,’ al many others — less beutiful in costume than striking for Eastern character. The 


Price ; Twenty-six plates, imperial folio, half morocco, £4 4s.... Coloured and mounted, in exact imitation of the original Drawings, £10 10s. 
A few Copies printed uniform with ‘ ROBERTS’S HOLY LAND,’ price £6 6s. 





THE MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING, FROM THE GRAND HISTORICAL PICTURE OF 


HER MAJESTY’S CORONATION, 
Dedicated to and Painted by her Majesty’s command, by Sir Georce Hayter, M.A.S.L., her Majesty’s Principal Painter in Ordinary, 
and Engraved in the finest style of Art, by H. T. Rvaxt, Esq., her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Engraver. 
Price : Prints, £4 4s.... Proofs, £8 8s.... Proofs before Letters, £12 12s. 





THE FOURTH EDITION OF HAGHE’S BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHIC WORK OF THE 


PASSES, FORTS, AND CITIES OF THE SCENE OF WAR IN INDIA; 
Drawn on the Spot by Dr. James Arxinson, Superintendent Surgeon of the Army of the Indus, 
Including Views of Caubul, Candahar, Ghuznee, Kwettah ; The Bolan, Siri Bolan, Koojah, Siri Kajoor, Kojak, and other celebrated Passes ; The surrender 
of Dost Mahommed to Sir William Macnaghten, &c. &c. 
Price : Twenty-six Plates, imperial folio, half morocco, £4 4s.... Coloured and mounted in Portfolio, £10 10s. 





_* 


“THE HAWK AND THE FALCON. ~~ —, 
Engraved in Mezzotinto by C. G. Lewis, Esq., as Supporters to the beautiful plate of the ‘ HAWKING PARTY IN THE OLDEN TIME,’ from te : 
Original Pictures, painted by Epowin Lanpseer, Esq., R.A., and now in the possession of William Wells, Esq. 
Prints, £1 1s.... Proofs, £2 2s.... Before Letters, £3 3s., each plate. 


LANDSEER’S LASSIE HERDING SHEEP. 
Most exquisitely Engraved in the Mezzotinto stvie of Art by Joun Burner, F.R.S., from the Original Picture in the possession of William Wells, Ex, | 
Prints, £2 2s.... Proofs, £4 4s.... Before Letters £6 6s. 


THE WIDOWED DUCK. 
Painted by Eowin Lanpseer, R.A., and Engraved by Jonn Buayer, F.R.S. From the Original Picture, in the possession of W. Ellis Gosling, Ex, 
Prints, £1 1s.... Proofs, £2 2s.... Before Letters, £3 3s. 


MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES also beg to announce, that they have ready for publication 
THE SECOND SERIES OF THE SCENE OF WAR IN INDIA, 
CONSISTING OF THE 
CHARACTER AND COSTUME 


oF 


AFGH AUNIST AN, 
Most beautifully Lithographed by Cuartes Hacue, Esq., from the Original Drawings made on the Spot 


By Cartais Lockyer Wittis Hart, of the 22nd Regiment of Bombay Infantry, and Dr. James ATKINSON, 


) Including authentic resemblances of all the most celebrated Chieftains who were e ed duri ign in that County, “ 
, : wee s , ‘ uring the recent Cam ee Co 
Mahomed Ukbar Khan ; Shah Shoojau-ool-Moolk ; Sufter-jung ; Shabzadu near | Hajee Khan oeren J the Civil and Military Functionsties 
— = = ba ¢ ee, erent ~ Indus, plated with equal accuracy, and uniform with ** ATKINSON’S celebrated Vr enborough 8 
‘orts, &c., in aunistan. Second Series also includes, THE CELE :D SAN i ed by order 0 
Ghusnee ; Views of the Kyber Pass; Jellaubed, Pong ates, THE CELEBRATED SANDAL GATES removed by Lord 


Price : Twenty-six plates, imperial folio, half morocco, £4 4s.... Coloured and mounted, in imitation of the Originals, in Portfolio, £10 1% 








London: Published by HENRY GRAVES and COMPANY, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mall. 





__ 


Loudon :~Priuted at the Office of PaLwer and CLayro ®, 10, Crane Court, Fleet Street, and Published by Jenamian How, 132, Fleet Stroet.rApO — 














